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COVER STORY 

Peace groups say that Halifax, in allow- 
ing the visits of the U.S. nuclear-armed 
submarine fleet, is a supporter of the 
concept of nuclear war. World War II 
veteran Giff Gifford, subject of our 
cover story, is a living paradox — a 
pacifist soldier and the city’s most prom- 
inent peace activist. PAGE 19 
COVER PHOTOGRAPHY BY STUDIO STILL LIFE 


WEAVING 

The seagrass and copper wire sculptures 
of Nova Scotia weaver Dawn MacNutt 
won international acclaim. She combines 
craft and art using fibre and metal. Pre- 
dictions are that this artist will weave the 


world. PAGE 17 
FEATURES 
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Games 31 
Literature 32 
Business 36 
Folks 42 


Vol. 


8 No. 2 


SPECIAL REPORT 


Some of the outports of Newfoundland 
whose residents were ‘‘resettled’’ 20 
years ago through a controversial gov- 
ernment program are coming to life 
again. Placentia Bay’s renewed fishery 
and the islands’ charm bring families 
back for the summer months. Others 
have outlasted the recession to live in the 
environment they love. PAGE 26 


Cookies like your grandmother used to 
bake, from Fat Archies — big, soft 
molasses cookies to traditional Highland 
Oakcakes are selected from treasured 
family recipes. They’re found in com- 
munity cookbooks, old newspaper clip- 
pings and in the memories of Cape 


Breton cooks. PAGE 34 
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Bacardl 
amber 
tastes great 


mixed 


Bacardi Planter’s Punch 
Splash 3 oz. Bacardi amber 
over cracked ice in a shaker. 
Add 2 oz. lemon or lime juice, 
2 tsps. sugar. Shake well. 
Strain into tall glass with 
cracked ice. Garnish with 


Bacardi & ginger ale cherry, slice of lemon or 
Filla glass with ice cubes _ lime, '2 Slice of orange, 
and add a jig- . Sprig of mint. 
ger of Bacardi ' 
amber. Add ginger ale, 
and garnish with 

lime wedge or slice. 
Easy, breezy and 
bubbly. 


because 


it tastes 
great 


unmixed. 


One sip and the secret’s out. 
Bacardi amber rum by itself is 
nothing but smoothness 

and light-bodied taste. So it 
comes on smooth and light in 
everything from a simple 

rum 'n ginger ale to an exotic 
Planter’s Punch. Any way you 
mix it, Bacardi amber comes 
through for you. 

For a good food and drink 
recipe booklet, write FBM 
Distillery Co. Ltd., RO. Box 
368, Brampton, Ontario 
L6V 2.3. 
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PUBLISHER’S LETTER 


Ottawa is quietly shutting 
down regional development 


We tried everything, and nothing works. 


civil servants whose job for the 

last 20 years has been to promote 
development outside of southern On- 
tario’s golden horseshoe. Their current 
assessment of these efforts to ensure that 
the ‘‘have-not’’ regions of Canada (mean- 
ing us) improve their economic situation: 
‘‘Nothing works.’ | 

Since the 1920s it has been obvious 
that some parts of Canada are more equal 
than others when it comes to jobs, new 
industries and growth. The first organiz- 
ed protest about this situation from the 
Maritimes came in the 20s with the 
Maritime Rights movement. Ottawa 
responded with some concessions on 
transportation costs — but nothing close 
to what was required to permit manufac- 
turers in the Maritimes to compete with 
those of central Canada. 

In the 1950s, more problems and pro- 
tests produced another type of concession 
— grants from Ottawa to the less-wealthy 
provinces to pay for social services. They 
weren’t called grants — they were term- 
ed ‘‘equalization payments.’ But the ef- 
fect was to make every provincial govern- 
ment in this region dependent on Ottawa 
for handouts. 

Under John Diefenbaker’s Tories in 
the late 1950s, anew approach to regional 
disparities was developed. The idea was 
to encourage industrial development 
directly, with federal grants to businesses. 
Federal money was also spent building 
highways, bridges and other pieces of ‘‘in- 
frastructure’’ that would attract and sup- 
port industrial development. When the 
Liberals came back to power in the early 
60s, they continued this new approach. 
The sign of the times was announcement 
of the 15-year general development plan 
for P.E.I. funded with tens of millions 
of federal dollars — coupled with 
cancellation of federal support for the 
P.E.I. causeway. 

In the last 20 years there have been 
flurries of programs from Ottawa — 
ADB, ADA, ARDA, FRED, DREE and 
DRIE. Hundreds of millions have been 
spent, and the economy of Atlantic 
Canada has been restructured. 

How does Ottawa sum up its attempts 
to equalize the level of economic develop- 
ment in the regions of Canada? A 
Maritimer involved in promoting the 
region who put the question to a senior 
bureaucrat some months ago reported the 
reply: ‘‘We’ve tried everything, and 
nothing works.’ 

That assessment is handy, because Ot- 


G stitens in Ottawa, there are 
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tawa is using it to rationalize the latest 
approach to regional development. 
What’s the new angle? Simple: Ottawa’s 
giving it all up. 

Everyone closely involved in regional 
development work knows this. Atlantic 
Canada’s premiers and senior bureaucrats 
have been battling with Ottawa behind the 
scenes over it. But recently, regional 
politicians have been going public. Just 
before Christmas Nova Scotia’s develop- 
ment minister, Rollie Thornhill, said in 
public what everyone has been saying in 
private — that Ottawa was shutting down 
regional development. The Mulroney 
cabinet was vehement in its denials, but 
that’s just politics. 

Sinclair Stevens, the minister whose 
job is to get regional development policies 
and money, is making the best of a bad 
situation. Since he has little to offer Atlan- 
tic Canada, he’s making lots of noise 
about ‘‘new’’ programs for Cape Breton. 
‘““Free money,’ shouts Stevens’ new 
development agency in ads in business 
papers. But while Stevens beats his Cape 
Breton drum — and no one would quar- 
rel that Cape Breton is badly in need of 
new and successful development in- 
itiatives — pay attention to what he’s not 
doing elsewhere in the region. 

I don’t think there’s much chance of 
Ottawa continuing in the regional 
development business using the old for- 
mula — which was awfully close to throw- 
ing money at the region and hoping that 
we’d be grateful. Ottawa can’t afford to 
spend big money any more, though it’s 
an old habit that’s hard to break. 

Where does that leave us? Right back 
where we started — but with important 
differences. We’ve got very serious 
economic development problems. 
They’ve been with us for years, and in 
many parts of Atlantic Canada they’re 
getting worse, not better. 

The era of federally funded regional 
development is over. We can face that, 
even if Ottawa denies it. What is to come 
next is up to us. We’re going to have to 
find the answers ourselves. We’ll have to 
do it differently because we don’t have 
Ottawa’s money, but that’s not all bad — 
look at the many examples of how tax- 
payers’ millions were spent to no long- 
term benefit. This time, we’ll have to re- 
ly on ourselves and our own resources. 
That could bea plus. Nineteenth-century 
Maritimers built a prosperous, expanding 
industrial and commercial economy 
which was far more self-reliant than to- 
day’s. We can do the same thing in the 
last 15 years of the 20th century. 

—James Lorimer 


IF YOU 
ARE MOVING 


Please help us maintain 
continuous service with 
your Atlantic Insight 
subscription. Complete 
coupon below, attach 
your current address 
label, and mail to: 
Atlantic Insight, 1668 
Barrington Street, 
Halifax, N.S. B3J 2A2. 
Allow six weeks for 
change to be made. 
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NEW ADDRESS 


P.O. CODE 
EFFECTIVE DATE 


Whether you're 
picking up a book 
from the library, 
or enrolling in a 


night course, edu- 
cation and learn- 
ing are a part of 
your life, all of 
your life. Let 
learning turn your 
life. ono: 
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29 Prince Arthur Ave., 
Toronto, Ontario 
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R-2000 
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Ahome for all seasons 


No matter what the season, the 
R-2000 home is always energy 
efficient and comfortable. R-2000 is 
an energy performance standard that 
can be incorporated into any new 
home design. 

A HOME FOR THE 
21ST CENTURY. NOW! 

You Can enjoy a quieter home with 
uniform temperature throughout, 
Virtually no drafts and much less 
dust. In addition, the R-2000 home 
is warmer in winter and cooler 
in summer. 

The R-2000 home is built to make 
use of recently developed technology 
in insulation, passive solar energy, 
ventilation and air distribution, 
lighting and heating systems. 

A HOME WITH 
DRAMATIC SAVINGS 

The R-2000 design can reduce 

space heating costs by up to 


ae 


Energy, Mines and 
Resources Canada 


Hon. Pat Carney, 


Minister Ministre 


70 per cent, while energy required for 
lighting, appliances and hot water can 
be reduced by up to 50 per cent. And 
these savings can be seen in your 
average month's total housing 
expenses when you include energy 
payments with your principal, interest 
and taxes. 
IMPROVE YOUR HOME 
INVESTMENT 

The slightly higher initial invest- 
ment (five to ten per cent) will be more 
than offset by the savings made on 
energy. And the extra quality controls 
and care taken in construction will 
give lasting value—a great advantage 
at resale time. 

A HOME FOR ALL REASONS 

If you are about to invest in a new 
home, make the wise move and look 
into an R-2000 home. 

Contact a local builder or the 
Government of Canada’s Conservation 


Energie, Mines et 
Ressources Canada 


L’Hon. Pat Carney, 


and Renewable Energy Office in 
your province. 

Because the R-2000 is the home 
of tomorrow that you can have 
built today, 


The Energy 
Performance Standard. 


SUPER ENERGY EFFICIENT HOME PROGRAM 


Canada 


Calumnious journalism 

If Atlantic Insight has found health 
hazards associated with forest and 
agricultural spraying in New Brunswick, 
where two and a half years of searching 
for such an association with Reye’s Syn- 
drome, cancer and birth defects by three 
task forces of international researchers 
has not, perhaps you will tell us what they 
are. Factually. The task force report cited 
by Roger Bill as his source for your 
December article Birth defects and anew 
chemical hazard does not say the task 
force found ‘‘an ‘association’ between ex- 
posure to agricultural chemicals and one 


| category of birth defects, spina bifida?’ 


It could not establish such an association 
or causal relationship with agricultural or 
any other chemicals. The task force did 


| say that ‘‘there is no evidence of any 


greater overall occurrence of birth defects 
in New Brunswick than in Canada 
generally. The two to threefold higher 
birth prevalence of neural tube defects is 
a problem shared with other Atlantic pro- 
vinces’’ and that ‘‘the prevalence was 
higher before spraying was introduced 
than subsequently,’ It considered home 
and garden pesticides as ‘‘the category 
that poses the greatest potential human 
exposure.’ Your readers deserve to know 
that those task forces were formed at a 
great expense to New Brunswick citizens 
because of the public controversy created 
by CBC Radio’s Sunday Morning pro- 
gram The Poison Mist on Jan. 3, 1982. 
Task force studies and subsequent medical 
research found no validity whatever to the 
program’s claims of health hazards from 
forest spraying. By invoking unsubstan- 
tiated anecdotal reports of disease out- 
breaks and misrepresenting the most com- 
prehensive review of human reproduction 
problems ever undertaken by any Cana- 
dian province, Roger Bill, who works for 
Sunday Morning, continues the calum- 
nious journalism which the initial task 
force felt was ‘‘causing harm by arous- 
ing severe anxieties in many people.’ For 
nearly ten years, no issue has cost Atlan- 
tic Canada more in terms of the integrity 
and development of its social and 
economic institutions than the way some 
Dalhousie University medical researchers 
and a compliant media reported on a 
‘*link’’ between forest spraying and the 
rare children’s disease Reye’s Syndrome. 
It mobilized an extraordinary coalition 
against forest management. Wood losses 
alone are measured in the billions of 
dollars. The integrity of scientific inquiry 
was a casualty, too. Editorial discretion 
and the peer review system to prevent 
unreasonable bias in research reporting 
broke down. Partial findings were taken 
uncritically at face value; health effects 
data were allowed to be misinterpreted 
and misapplied. Claims of a ‘’conclusive 
link’’ between spray and the disease 


resulted in the first task force being set | 


up in early 1982. The scientists came to 
an entirely contradictory and irrecon- 
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cilable conclusion. Reye’s Syndrome in 
New Brunswick was not only of low in- 
cidence but lower than those places where 
similar epidemiological studies were car- 
ried out, where there was no forest spray- 
ing. The task force was specially critical 
of the way that the Dalhousie research was 
reported and it published its findings in 
Clinical and Investigative Medicine, 
Volume 5, 1982. The federal government, 
meanwhile, has become suspicious of the 
Dalhousie viral enhancement claims. It 
commissioned another investigation in- 
to the laboratory work itself. Using the 
university’s protocol and an original 
member of the Dalhousie research team, 
three independent Canadian laboratories 
could not reproduce the results claimed. 
None of 42 compounds tested showed any 
significant enhancing activity. This was 
reported in Applied and Environmental 
Microbiology, January 1984. Dalhousie’s 
claim is without scientific basis. 
Kingsley Brown 
Monks Head, N.S. 


Canary error 
You wrote a story about me in the 
December issue on the Folks page. I would 
like to mention an error about my 
canaries. They aren’t Border Fancy, but 
German Rollers, and I believe I’m the on- 
ly person in Nova Scotia to have this kind. 
Orrison Wournell 
Dartmouth, N.S. 


Cultural cudgel 

I wish to express congratulations to 
you and your staff on the imaginative and 
tasteful supplement Atlantic Books for 
Christmas that was tucked inside your 
November issue. At Breakwater we have 
been literally swamped with orders, 
especially on the Ray Guy books. In these 
tough times for publishing in Canada, and 
especially in the Maritimes and New- 
foundland, we must continue to carry the 
cultural cudgel at all costs. It’s also im- 
portant to show that we can be as slick 
and as effective as the Yankee branch 
plant peddlers in selling our wares. Your 
supplement, Sir, is as a banner of our 
cultural worth and I am proud to be 

associated with it. 
Clyde Rose 
Publisher, Breakwater Books 
St. John’s 


Kudos and criticism 

Thanks for a terrific December issue of 
Atlantic Insight. I’ve noticed recently that 
the look of the magazine has been improv- 
ing graphically, and December hit an all- 
time high. The spread on Rita MacNeil, 
and the special report on Halifax hous- 
ing had effective layout, and very ap- 
propriate photography. Before I read the 
‘‘suts’’ of your magazine, though, I 
always take in Folks. It’s inspiring, sen- 
sitive to the people portrayed and I think, 
shows what we Maritimers can do when 
we put our minds to something. I do tend 


to agree with Donald Brown of Frederic- 
ton, who wrote to tell you that Jnsight 
tends to get weighed down in issues of 
worldly concern, and that the provincial 
profiles are predominantly negative. 
While it’s hard to suggest an alternative, 
not knowing the full story, I’d like you 
to keep Jnsight on the optimistic side of 
the coin, where controversial and tragic 
issues are presented, but handled in such 
a manner that the matter not become a 
downer. Ray Guy and Harry Bruce never 
fail to enchant with their appropriate yet 
irreverent pokes at Canada and its peo- 
ple. Lastly, and this is from a completely 
graphic point of view, I’d like to criticize 
your covers. While in most cases 
(December and November were excellent) 
the best possible cover for an issue has 
been achieved, the occasional logging 
truck or Halifax shipyard photo has slip- 
ped through. The cover sells the book. It 
must be striking. It must appeal to the 
newsstand gazer. The type must surprint 
or drop out effectively, in order to max- 
imize legibility. The Bill Lynch September 
cover is acase where the cover blurbs vir- 
tually disappear. Otherwise, a charming 
and very enjoyable magazine. I look for- 
ward to each issue as a blast of fresh sea 
air coming from my home stomping 
grounds. Keep up the good work and help 
me keep the Atlantic in-sight. Thanks. 
Alan Spinney 
Toronto 


REAL ESTATE 


MARKETPLACE 
ee 


EASTERN N.S. AND CAPE BRETON. 
Canso Realties Ltd. has printed a flyer 
with listings of over 200 properties for 


sale. For a copy send $1.00 to Canso 
Realties Ltd., Box 727, Port Hawkesbury, 
N.S. BOE 2VO 


GENERAL 


COMPUTER GRAPHICS SERVICE. |Im- 
prove your presentations. Text, graphic 
or slides. For equipment or services call 
Wycove Systems Limited, 465-4339. 


Marketplace 
Order Form 


To: Atlantic Insight, Marketplace 
1668 Barrington Street, _ 
Halifax, N.S. B3J 2A2 


My ad is words ($1 per word, 
minimum 10 words). Name & address, $5.00 
flat rate. Please run..... times. Total cost 
aires (Must be included with order.) 
Copy deadline six weeks prior to month of 
issue. Inquire about special rates for display. 
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Starting January 12, nobody gives 
you more flights, more destinations, 
and more convenience in 
Atlantic Canada. 


CPAir is expanding to serve EPA's routes, 
opening up a world of travel opportunities 
for the people who live and work in Atlantic 
Canada. 

You'll still see the same friendly faces, 
but there’s a whole new feeling in the air. Never 
before has an airline brought this level of 
commitment to this part of the country. 

On January 12, CPAir gives Atlantic 
Canada more freedom to move—within 
the region, across the country and around 
the world. 


Nobody gives you more Toronto, 
Ottawa, Montreal or Halifax. 


Canadian Pacific brings people in Atlantic 
and Central Canada closer together. Every day. 
We're giving you more ways to fly more 
often with daily nonstop and same plane 
service between the cities of the Atlantic region 
and Toronto, Montreal and Ottawa. 


Starting February 2,nobody 
gives You more same carrier service 
to Western Canada. 


Canadian Pacific is offering a new 
standard of service and convenience right 


Canadian Pacific 


across the country. Now you can enjoy the ease 
of same carrier service between Atlantic 
Canada and the cities of Winnipeg, Edmonton, 
Calgary, or Vancouver with the added comfort 
of same plane service on many routes. Our 
new service takes off February 2 to take you 
there faster, more frequently and with more 
flexibility than ever before. 


Nobody else calculates your 
Travel Bonus Program 
points automatically for each flight. 


CPAir offers you more opportunity and 
convenience in travel rewards, too. Every 
time you fly with us, Travel Bonus Program 
points for your flight are recorded automati- 
cally. Just quote your Travel Bonus number 
when you make your reservation. Best of all 
you'll never have to worry about stickers, 
slip-ups or surprises. (Except the pleasant 
surprise you'll get when you earn your free 
trips sooner.) 


Nobody else gives you the world. 


Through our world-wide network of 
routes, CPAir brings you the continents of 
Asia, Europe, North America, South America 
and Australia. Because Atlantic Canada 
deserves the world. 

Nobody else has made that commitment. 
And nobody else can make that promise. 

For reservations and information, call 
your Travel Agent or Canadian Pacific. 
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PROVINCIAL REPORT 


McKenna: premier in waiting 


Three other Liberal leaders have come close — but failed — to 
unseat Richard Hatfield’s 16-year-old Conservative government. 
Now, a little-known Chatham lawyer is poised to turf out the Tories 


by Ron Sherrard 
f an election were to be held in New 
Brunswick tomorrow the favorite to 
become premier would be Liberal 
leader Frank McKenna. Frank McKen- 
na? Even in his own province, where 
politics takes on some of the aspects of 
a blood-sport, he is hardly a household 
name. That’s something he’s laboring 
mightily to change. ; 

Current indications are that McKen- 
na, a 37-year-old Chatham criminal 
lawyer, wouldn’t even have to raise his 
recognition factor; that the well- 
publicized misfortunes of Premier 
Richard Hatfield would be enough to do 
him and his Conservative government in. 

The view that the government will 
defeat itself is supported by a recent poll 
conducted by the province’s only French- 
language daily, L’Acadie Nouvelle. It 
suggests that in a general election the 
Tories would lose 25 of the 38 seats they 
now hold, giving the Liberals a landslide 
victory. The poll also says all Conser- 
vative francophones would be defeated 
and no Conservatives north of the 
Miramichi River would win. 

As for the south where Hatfield has 
run into considerable opposition from 
within his own party, McKenna says “‘all 
bets are off?’ He thinks the people there 
have given up on Hatfield although 
they’ve been the mainstay of his govern- 
ment through four consecutive elections. 

McKenna, however, is taking nothing 
for granted. Since he won the leadership 
last May in Moncton, he’s been spending 
up to six days a week on the road selling 
himself and the Liberal message. Besides, 
he knows that his three immediate 
predecessors, Robert Higgins, Joe Daigle 
and Doug Young, all went into election 
campaigns with Hatfield given even or 
better chances by the pundits to win. 
Whatever his vulnerability between elec- 
tions, Hatfield has hitherto been able to 
snatch victory from the jaws of defeat. 

One thing McKenna will do different- 
ly than his predecessors is that he won’t 
attack the premier personally. ‘‘I think 
the whole province wants to put that 
chapter (Hatfield’s problems) behind 
them. I’m more interested in what I can 
do right rather than what somebody else 
has done wrong,’ he says. Which is pro- 
bably good political strategy. What New 
Brunswicker doesn’t know about Hat- 
field’s flamboyant lifestyle — his huge ex- 
pense accounts, his long periods out of 
the province, his acquittal on a marijauna 
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possession charge, the unproved allega- 
tions of cocaine use? 

One place where McKenna is a 
household name is Chatham where he’s 
lived with wife Julie and children Tobias, 
13, Tina, 10, and eight-year-old Jamie for 
the past 14 years. Although a stiff, cold 
wind blows off the Miramichi as he makes 
his way to his cramped constituency of- 
fice, McKenna is in no apparent hurry. 
He waves to shouted greetings from 
across the chilly street and chats with 
everyone who shows the inclination to 
stop for a moment. He ducks into a 
barbershop for a few minutes of political 
banter. Clearly, the burly man with the 
football player’s thick neck and shoulders 
is at home and enjoying it. 
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McKenna: time for a change 


An MLA only since 1982, he retains 
much of the newcomer’s idealism about 
politics. In a province where many voters 
expect politicians to feather their own 
nests through fair means and foul, 
McKenna says he’s appalled by the 
mistrust the public has in politicians. Ex- 
plaining his reasons for seeking the leader- 
ship, he says, ‘‘I didn’t like the situation 
in the province,’ Puffing on the pipe he 
continually relights, he continues: ‘‘Politi- 
cians are in disrepute and there’s a com- 
plete lack of trust by the public...I 
couldn’t justify staying in politics without 
trying to effect some real change’ 

Other than distancing himself from 
pork-barrel politics, McKenna is offer- 
ing few specifics of the changes he would 
make. ‘‘Nobody will force my agenda 
before I’m ready,’ he says. ‘‘Besides, I’m 
not the premier. I don’t think the people 
want to hear that (promises) from me. 


They’ve had enough of promises and 
want the province to be run in a business- 
like manner.’ 

On the economy McKenna calls 
himself an ‘‘activist’’ rather than a 
‘*nacifist’?’ He says, ‘‘We have to go out 
and meet with the private sector and bring 
them into the province. It sounds so sim- 
ple, but we must create an attitude of con- 
fidence in this province. We simply have 
to become more responsive to business 
and its needs?’ The emphasis, he notes, 
should be on small business where he sees 
the future of the Canadian economy. 

McKenna’s economic policies would 
be based on his concern for people, he 
says. From his travels throughout New 
Brunswick, he’s gained the impression 
that too many people have given up hope 
that something or someone will put the 
province back on its feet. ‘‘They’re striv- 
ing for only ten weeks work in order to 
get their unemployment insurance stamps 
to survive the winter”’ 

**It’s shocking, the human misery I see 
each day,’ he states. ‘‘I don’t blame the 
people, because they want to work. But 
there’s just such a rut here. Young men 
and women just don’t have anything to 
look forward to.’ 

McKennaattacks the Hatfield govern- 
ment for its make-work projects which 
he regards as unproductive. ‘‘I’d rather 
see people planting trees and spacing them 
so we’ll have a forest in 200 years rather 
than digging holes and filling them in’’ 

He says the very favors his consti- 
tuents ask of him each day — to find them 
a job, or help to get them into a communi- 
ty college — must stop in a province where 
it’s who you know not what you know that 
opens doors. “‘I’d love to see a change 
where people didn’t have to rely on that 
for a job. For one thing, it’s a poor use 
of an MLAs time. But it won’t change 
overnight. This is a hundred-year pattern. 
If we can improve the job situation there 
may be less reliance though.’’ 

McKenna is also critical of the govern- 
ment’s handling of the Poirier-Bastarache 
report on linguistic equality. Striving to 
become bilingual himself (as is Hatfield), 
he says the government exploited the con- 
troversial report for political gains in the 
francophone north. ‘‘I don’t think we 
should be exploiting the cultural question. 
We should sit down and explain the situa- 
tion. The meetings (on the report) only 
cause confusion as to whether this report 
was public policy”’ 

Meanwhile, McKenna continues to 
gear up for the election that will almost 
certainly come this year. At each gather- 
ing, from summer fairs to fund-raisers to 
annual meetings, he touts the Liberals as 
the party of ‘‘the little guy”’ as he tries 
to build a coalition of long-time party sup- 
porters and those disenchanted with 16 
years of Hatfield’s rule. 

He says his tactics are working, poin- 
ting to an increase in party membership up 
from 10,000 to 20,000 in one year. 
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You know it’s RRSP time. 

Promises fill the air. Newspapers balloon 
out with RRSP sections. Tax accountants burst 
into song. 

At Investors, we approach RRSPs as we 
approach all financial planning-with both feet 
on the ground. The feet belong to your Investors 
Personal Financial Planner, a specialist in 
personal investing, taxes and retirement 
planning 12 months of the year. 

He or she not only understands the latest 
RRSP tax changes, but knows the importance 
of custom-designing your RRSP to fit your 
long-term financial goals. 
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That’s why flexibility is so important. Instead 
of buying a ready-made plan, you'l be able to 
choose the best combination of RRSP options- 
from Guaranteed Investment Certificates to a 
wide range of investment funds designed for 
guaranteed earnings and capital growth. 

For a down-to-earth talk about RRSPs, 
call Investors today. We'll have you walking 
on air. | 
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The Phantom and other bugs 
in the Young Offenders Act 


Young offenders in P.E.I. — as elsewhere — are getting away 
with just about everything short of murder, thanks to the new 
Young Offenders Act. The police, the courts and the victims are 
getting angrier and angrier and want the law changed 


by Jim Cluett 
n Prince Edward Island police officers, 
justice officials, and some private citizens 
are steaming mad over the new federal 
Young Offenders Act. Time after time the 
act has proven complex, slow and often in- 
effective. It was written to give young of- 
fenders a fair shake with the law, but in- 
stead it’s giving them a free rein, and 
enough people are upset that it’s become a 
major issue. 

A 17-year-old Charlottetown boy, who 
stole the same car twice within several 
months, managed to avoid a court hearing 
for more than a year. In another incident, 
a police officer finally went to the local 
media because of frustration over a simple 
traffic violation. He stopped a 16-year-old 
driver on University Avenue doing 105 kph 
in a 50 zone. An adult would have lost six 
points on his driver’s licence and received 
a $220 fine. The youth was fined $82.50 and 
no points were taken from his licence. The 
case isn’t unusual. 

Problems with the Young Offenders Act 
came to a head when an adult, charged with 
aggravated assault in October, was schedul- 
ed to remain in jail awaiting a preliminary 
hearing until July 1986. Local judges said 
their schedules were so jammed with cases 
under the new Young Offenders Act that 
they couldn’t find an earlier date. Civil liber- 
tarians went wild. 

It all started in April of 1984 when the 
federal government announced that the 
Young Offenders Act would replace the 
Juvenile Delinquents Act. Everyone agrees 
that the new law was made with the best 
of intentions, but it is so riddled with 
loopholes and complications, that it’s been 
a headache for everyone involved with en- 
forcing it. It’s also been a headache for 
citizens looking for protection under the 
justice system. 

Ben Rodgers tried for weeks to get 
authorities to pay attention to his daughter’s 
safety. Carolyn Rodgers was the victim of 
a car thief who called himself ‘“The Phan- 
tom?’ The Phantom is a 17-year-old with 
a history of brushes with the law. Last spring 
he sneaked into a restaurant where Carolyn 
Rodgers worked as a waitress and stole the 
keys to her car. After finally smashing the 
car up, he was caught, but the story doesn’t 
end there. Just a few months later he stole 
the saine car again. 

Each time he left Carolyn a note, thank- 
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ing her for the use of the car. He also left 
her a fresh, red rose. Carolyn was scared. 
So was her father. 

When Rodgers found out that the youth 
had been caught previously at a local drive- 
in dressed as a commando (with his face 
blackened, sneaking around parked cars), 
he naturally wanted to be sure the The Phan- 
tom wouldn’t be bothering his daughter 
again. ‘‘My concern is that he’s still at large?’ 
said Rodgers after the second incident. 
“‘He’s a young offender, so he’s protected 
by the law. My daughter isn’t?’ For weeks 
afterward, Carolyn refused to stay alone in 
her apartment. 

Rodgers appealed to the police, the pro- 
secutor’s office, and finally to a local judge. 
He was told there was simply nothing to be 
done. So he escorted Carolyn back and forth 
to work until she quit her job and moved 
away in frustration. 

The Phantom finally appeared before 
thecourt under the Young Offenders Act; 
the judge ruled that the case should be heard 
in adult court. The Phantom was free again. 
Ironically, by the time the youth finally came 
before the adult court, the judge there ruled 
that the case should really be heard in the 
juvenile court. More delays. 

Designed to protect young people, the 
new act is full of paperwork and procedural 
complications. No young offender can be 
detained in the same facility with an adult 
offender. If he’s arrested with an adult, he 
can’t even be transported in the same police 
car. In fact, if someone under 18 years old 
is stopped for speeding, the officer can’t even 
write the driver a ticket. Instead, the police 
must prepare a summons and hand deliver 
a copy to the parents and the violator at 
home. Information about offence can’t be 
transferred from one government depart- 
ment to another so there’s usually no record 
of an offence. Police say youngsters under 
18 can drive any way they want with 
impunity. 

*“We are having some problem with pro- 
cedures;’ concedes Art Currie, P.E.I.’s 
deputy minister of justice. ‘‘Even the 
simplest cases take a long time. The amount 
of paperwork is unbelievable?’ 

But what has Currie worried is the case 
involving children under 12. Following the 
new act it’s almost impossible to deal with 
any violations they commit. ‘‘Some of the 
larger provinces tell me that professionals 
are recruiting the under 12-year-olds to 


commit crimes for them,’ says Currie. 
But he quickly adds that he hasn’t heard 
of any such cases in P.E.I. — yet. 

Currie has met with justice ministers 
from other provinces, and they’ve 
prepared a list of more than 150 com- 
plaints regarding the new act. They’ll pre- 
sent it to Ottawa by early February. But 
for all that Currie is optimistic. ‘‘When 
the Juvenile Delinquents Act was in- 
troduced in 1906,’ says the deputy, ‘‘you 
had the same kind of frustrations. We just 
have to take the bugs out.’ 

One of the most alarming cases in 
P.E.I. involves an Ontario man, Alan 
Christie. He was charged with aggravated 
assault and denied bail. Usually, an ac- 
cused is given a speedy preliminary hear- 
ing; in fact, it’s guaranteed in the Charter 
of Rights and Freedoms. In Christie’s 
case, the court docket was so full of Young 
Offenders cases, that even though he was 
charged in October, there was no free 
court time until July of the following year. 

His lawyer, John MacDougall, ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court and won an 
earlier hearing, but even that took several 
months. ‘‘Most defence lawyers are hap- 
py if a case doesn’t come up for seven or 
eight months when their clients are out 
on bail;’ explains MacDougall. ‘‘A long 
adjournment is to the advantage of the 
accused. Witnesses disappear, documents 
are lost, police lose interest and forget the 
identity of the accused. But it’s no advan- 
tage when your client is sitting in jail?’ 

Under the old law, all juvenile cases 
were heard in the Supreme Court; now 
they’re heard in Provincial Court. In 
Prince Edward Island that’s a bit difficult 
because there are only three Provincial 
Court judges — two in Charlottetown and 
one in Summerside. 

Prince Edward Island isn’t the only 
Maritime province to be plagued with 
troubles from the new law. In Nova 
Scotia, the president of the Nova Scotia 
Police Chiefs Association has publicly de- 
nounced the new act. 

Keith Coles, deputy chief in Dart- 
mouth, says police feel their hands are tied 
in trying to keep young offenders in line. 
Coles complains that officers are spen- 
ding more and more time on paperwork 
only to have judges release offenders 
without punishment. 

P.E.I.’s Currie says the Nova Scotia 
Attorney General told him that police in 
that province are so frustrated with the 
act that they’re simply not bothering to 
lay charges as often as they used to. 

‘‘Amendments to the Young Of- 
fenders Act will correct most of the pro- 
blems,’’ says P.E.I. Justice Minister 
George McMahon. ‘‘The attorneys 
general across the country are trying to 
get those amendments. It’s definitely a 
concern to us.’ The people of P.E.I. are 
hoping it’ll be a concern to Members of 
Parliament, too. They’ll have to vote on 
the amendments when they’re introduc- 
ed next spring. 
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Opposing the denominational 


school system 


Newfoundland is the last province where schools are divided along 
religious lines. It creates problems for those who don’t belong to 
any church group, but things are unlikely to soon change 


by Peter Gard 

hite and Greg Malone are 

unconventional parents. Being 

unconventional is not usually just 

cause for discrimination — unless, that 

is, you are the parents of school-age 
children in Newfoundland. 

That’s what the Malones, who belong 
to no official religious group, CIscOvET eC 
last March when White | 
arrived at Bishop Feild | 
School to enrol her son, | 
Django, in French Immer- 
sion classes. White had been 
told the classes would be 
filled on a first-come-first- 
served basis. She arrived 
early and the number ‘‘six’’ 
was duly written on her 
application, signifying her 
place near the head of the 
line. 

A month later she 
received a letter telling 
her the class was full and 
that Django was not in it. 
‘*I started to phone 
around,’ says White. ‘‘And 
it began to creep into my 
mind that religion was the 
common denominator bet- 
ween being accepted or 
rejected for the program. 
So I put it to the principal 


999 


true’: 

Unlike other parents who accepted the 
school’s ruling, the Malones brought the 
matter to the attention of the provincial 
department of justice. In May the depart- 
ment ruled that the Feild school’s action 
was ‘‘against the spirit and intent of the 
law: ‘‘Everybody thought that settled the 
matter,’ says White, ‘‘but the Avalon 
Consolidated School Board couldn’t have 
cared less about the ruling. They simply 
refused to talk to anyone and waited un- 
til the whole thing blew over?’ 

The Malones spent the summer hound- 
ing the board, with mixed results. In 
August the board informed the Malones 
and other non-Protestant applicants for 
French Immersion that a class would be 
formed for them at another school. The 
Malones remained unmollified. Un- 
daunted by the school board’s resistance 
to placing her child in a federally-funded 
class to which her child was entitled, 
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White took Django to Bishop Feild when 
school opened in September anyway, and 
kept it up for a week, after which the 
school caved in. ‘“The principal came over 
and told me there was an opening,’ says 


White, ‘‘but they never conceded their 
right to refuse my child admission in the 
first place-’ 

Having weathered the Malones in the 


and he said, ‘yes, that is Education Minister dealin: “eve system has worked well” 


spring, Newfoundland’s totally denomin- 
ational school system (the only such 
system in Canada) ran into another storm 
in mid-summer, when the province’s four 
Church Educational Councils, the bodies 
that rule over education, declared that on- 
ly candidates of the correct faith would 
be allowed to run for school board elec- 
tions in November. In addition to its 
dubious constitutionality, the ruling was 
a regressive one. Non-denominational 
candidates had been encouraged to run 
in previous elections. 

The councils’ ruling was the last straw 
for Human Rights Association President 
Marion Atkinson. She called on the pro- 
vincial government to end its exemp- 
tion of the school system from the pro- 
vincial human rights code. ‘‘Nobody’s 
looking for the denominational system 
to be done away with,’ says Atkinson, 
‘“but where there’s no compromise 
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you’re bound to see people going for some 
sort of alternative.’ In the interim, 
the association polled school board 
candidates on their stand on open elec- 
tions. Nine of the 12 who were elected 
support open elections. Commented one 
successful candidate, Rex Gibbons, ‘‘it 
doesn’t make sense that people who are 
battling apartheid in South Africa are 
supporting a discriminatory system in 
Newfoundland?’ 

Gibbons is one of many who think 
that the real problem with the province’s 
all-denominational system is not its pet- 
ty discriminations but its quality. The 
system has long been seen as leading to 
an expensive duplication of services. 
Supporters of the system deny this. ‘‘I’ve 
never seen any figures from any survey,’ 
says Ben Lake, Chairman of the Ava- 
lon Consolidated School Board. Educa- 
tion Minister Loyola Hearn, thinks 
tales of school inefficiency have been 
exaggerated. 

Like many supporters of the status 
quo, Hearn points to the 1969 consolida- 
tion of the school system of five Protes- 
tant groups as having ended the worst 
abuses. Marion Atkinson disputes that, 
saying that the quality of education is very 
uneven from community to community. 

For Hearn, ‘‘the bottom line is that 
the system has worked and worked well.’ 
There has not been strong support to 
change the system. Public opinion polls 
have been conflicting, with some of them 
finding strong support for the status quo 
among Catholics and Pentecostals in par- 
ticular. ‘‘I don’t sense any interest in 
changing the system dramatically,’ says 
education professor Phil Warren, who 
conducted two polls. ‘‘In fact, if the ques- 
tion were to become an issue with the 
public, I think the public support would 
increase dramatically,’ Says Education 
Minister Hearn, ‘‘there are ways within 
the system to accommodate people who 
do not belong”’ 

However, if big changes are not inthe 
offing, most likely small tinkerings are. 
Following November’s school board elec- 
tions, at least one St. John’s parents 
group began exploring the option of star- 
ting up a public system, free of denomina- 
tional bickerings. White Malone says of 
her own struggle that ‘‘my child has as 
much right to the place applied for as the 
children of the people who lied and said 
they were United or Catholic?’ 

It’s that kind of fighting sentiment, 
thinks Roger Grimes of the New- 
foundland Teachers Association, which 
may eventually lead to some long-overdue 
changes in the system. ‘‘Changes will 
come if parents think present structures 
are denying their children a level of Op- 
portunity available in another system,’ 
he says. 


(Correction: photo credit for Nfld. 
Report, Dec. 1985, Justin Hall) 
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An abused treaty’s revenge 


The white man signed a treaty of friendship with the Indians in 
1752, then ignored it for 230 years. Now, says the Supreme Court 
of Canada, the treaty is in force. What are the implications? 


by Deborah Jones 
or Micmac Indian James Simon, 
acquittal by the Supreme Court of 
Canada of violating Nova Scotia 
game laws ended a five-year legal ordeal. 
For the Indian people and some provin- 
cial governments, the decision’s implica- 
tions are only beginning to sink in, and 
may reverberate through native affairs for 
decades. 

In November, the country’s top court 
ruled that provincial legislation can’t 
restrict native treaty rights and overturned 
Simon’s two earlier convictions in Nova 
Scotia. In doing so, the court ruled that 
a ‘“Treaty or Articles of Peace and Friend- 
ship’’ signed in 1752 between Nova Scotia 
Governor Thomas Hopson and Micmac 
Chief Jean Baptiste Cope and other In- 
dians is valid. 


Wildsmith: leading to a land claim 
‘*This case reversed a trend of 230 
years,’ said Simon’s lawyer, Dalhousie 
University professor Bruce Wildsmith. 
He noted that the very early Canadian 
treaties, such as the 1752 one, ‘‘were ig- 
nored by the provinces after Confedera- 
tion and were never recognized by the pro- 
vinces as continuing to have any validity?’ 
The decision, written by Chief Justice 
Brian Dickson, ruled that the 1752 treaty 
is ‘‘in force and effect?’ It’s the first time 
the Supreme Court has recognized that 
pre-Confederation treaties which did not 
surrender land are valid, and it opens up 
a large realm of uncertainties ranging 
from native rights to hunt game for com- 
mercial sale to sweeping land claims. 
Meanwhile, as the Simon case was un- 
folding, independent research for a New 
Brunswick Indian group uncovered a 
potentially significant document in the 
National Archives in Ottawa. Signed in 
1725 in Massachusetts and ratified by the 
Governor of Nova Scotia and several In- 
dian representatives, the document refers 
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to Indians not being molested in their 
hunting and planting grounds and 
acknowledges colonial settlements in 
1725. In exchange it ‘‘may have given the 
Indians the rest of the province,’ says 
Wildsmith. ‘‘I think there are many more 
documents around than we know about.’ 

The emerging documents and legal 
rulings ‘‘are the base of a pyramid 
building up toa comprehensive land claim 
in the province of Nova Scotia, in the 
manner of the James Bay and Western 
Arctic agreements?’ Wildsmith adds. 

In the case that led to the recent deci- 
sion, two charges were laid against Simon 
for violating the Lands and Forests Act. 
In mid-afternoon on Sept. 21, 1980 he was 
stopped by police while driving on a road 
adjacent to the Shubenacadie Indian 
Reserve. In his truck were a rifle, live 
shells and shotgun cartridges, which are 
illegal outside the hunting season. Simon 
was convicted twice in Nova Scotia, first 
in provincial court and later by the ap- 
peal division of the Nova Scotia Supreme 
Court. 

Wildsmith argued that Simon is im- 
mune from prosecution under the act 
because of his right to hunt set out in the 
treaty, and because of protection afford- 
ed by section 88 of the federal Indian Act, 
which states that provincial laws are ‘‘sub- 
ject to the terms of any treaty...’ 

Robert Lutes and Brian Norton, 
lawyers for the Crown, presented the stan- 
dard government position: that the trea- 
ty was terminated by hostilities or ex- 
tinguished by subsequent laws. They also 
said that even if it were valid, Simon had 
not established that he is a descendant of 
the Micmac Indians covered by the treaty. 

But the Supreme Court noted that 
anyone arguing for termination of a treaty 
bears the burden of proof. The Crown 
failed to prove that the treaty was ter- 
minated, said Chief Justice Dickson, ad- 
ding that subsequent actions by the British 
after the alleged hostilities showed they 
considered the treaty to remain valid. 
‘**The treaty is of as much force and ef- 
fect today as it was at the time it was 
concluded.’ 

He said it was not necessary, given the 
details of this particular case, to come to 
a final opinion on the weighty question 
of extinguishment. Chief Justice Dickson 
also found that Simon, a registered In- 
dian under the Indian Act and a member 
of the Shubenacadie Indian Brook Band, 
is covered by the treaty. 

The Union of Nova Scotia Indians, 


which sponsored Simon’s defence, is ex- 
ultant, but plans to tread carefully in 
future in case non-Indians feel threaten- 
ed, according to chief Alexander 
Christmas. ‘‘We don’t want any negative 
backlash or bad press,”’ 

Nonetheless, the decision is a beginn- 
ing point for ‘‘a new relationship with the 
provincial and federal governments. It 
gives us an added strength,’ says 
Christmas. The Supreme Court’s recogni- 
tion of the treaty ‘‘will awaken the con- 
science of non-Indian people in Nova 
Scotia that there were people here long 
before they arrived, and that their 
ancestors founded a relationship based 
on mutual respect’ 

Indians have ‘‘always assumed we 
had the right to’ hunt and fish,’ says 
Christmas, but over the years the right 
has been eroded by ‘‘arrogant’’ govern- 
ment actions. Now, he says, the province 
may be motivated to negotiate fairly. 
*“We want to be able to interpret the treaty 
to modern day standards, to give us the 
opportunity to participate economically 
in the Canadian way of doing things. 
We’d like to be able to enter into 
economic relations with the non-Indian 
population based on our own aspirations, 
our Own goals. We’ve never had that op- 
portunity. Politicians always assumed 
they knew best for the Indian people, and 
every effort to promote jobs, economic 
development, have all failed miserably”’ 

Wildsmith noted that the treaty in- 
cludes references to setting up ‘‘truck 
houses’’ for commercial trade. One ex- 
ample of how that may now be inter- 
preted could be that Indians could sell 
deer meat commercially, he suggests. 
**It’s anybody’s guess’’ about the treaty’s 
impact on timber licences, he adds. 
Federal lawyers were unwilling to concede 
that the judgment applied to anyone 
beyond the Shubenacadie Indians. 

The department of lands and forests, 
meanwhile, was in limbo about whether 
Indians should be prosecuted. ‘‘We’re 
still awaiting an interpretation from the 
Attorney General’s department,’ said 
supervisor Hugh Maclsaac. A terse 
spokesman for the Attorney General 
would only say that the matter was under 
review and that ‘‘the decision raises more 
questions than it answers,’ Meanwhile, 
the Atlantic Salmon Federation released 
a statement reminding observers that the 
judgment doesn’t affect fisheries regula- 
tions, which come under federal jurisdic- 
tion that supersedes provincial legisla- 
tion. The New Brunswick Metis and non- 


_ §tatus Indians called on Premier Richard 


Hatfield to place a moratorium on natives 
being charged under hunting or fishing 
regulations. And several Indian represen- 
tatives have called for apologies from 
politicians for past charges. It may be less 
than 230 years, but fleshing out the im- 
plication of all this, as Alexander 
Christmas puts it, ‘‘will be along drawn- 
Out process.’ eg 
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HARRY BRUCE’S COLUMN 


The long roots of big-feeling 


Where does that expression to pin down vain, boastful swell- 
headed, puffed-up types come from? Not from here, it turns out 


efore coming to the Maritimes from 
Toronto, I’d naturally heard of 
vain, proud, haughty, boastful, 
snotty, snobbish, conceited, self-centred, 
self-important, swell-headed and puffed- 
up people. (Indeed, many Maritimers 
doubtless suspected that in Hog Town 
those were the only sort of humans I’d 
ever had a chance to meet.) I knew what 
it meant when someone said, ‘‘She’s stuck 
on herself,’ or ‘‘He’s hung up on 
himself?’ Somewhere, I’d heard that 
memorable comparison, ‘‘as proud as 
tom-tit on a turd,’ and I certainly 
understood that biggity and big-headed 
were not compliments. But never once, 
until I came down east, had I ever heard 
of aman, woman, or child who was ‘‘big- 
feeling.’ 

The term struck me then — 33 years 
ago at Mount Allison University — asa 
superb expression of the ancient scorn 
among Maritimers for all those, rich or 
poor, who dared to put on airs. Whena 
fellow from Moncton said a fellow from 
Saint John was ‘‘too big-feeling for me,’ 
I could taste the contempt in his voice. 
It was as recognizable as salt on the 
tongue; and, for me, instructive. 

For I had indeed come from a city in 
which too many people were too big- 
feeling, and I knew instantly that here on 
this small campus in this small town at 
the geographic heart of these small pro- 
vinces, the last thing I wanted was to be 


known by the men students as “‘too big- 


feeling?’ Actually, that was the second- 
last thing I wanted. The last thing I wanted 
was to be known by the women students 
as ‘‘too big-feeling’’ So I hid my natural 
Upper Canadian snootiness, and passed 
myself off as a small-feeling buddy with 
no ‘‘side’’ 

Is ‘‘big-feeling’’ Elizabethan? Some 
argue that, just as Acadian lingo is a 
throwback to the speech of France cen- 
turies ago, the English of the Maritimes 
and Newfoundland still protects ancient 
expressions from a modern flood of 
uniformity. More that 400 years ago, 
The Oxford English Dictionary says, one 
meaning of ‘‘big’’ was ‘‘haughty, pom- 
pous, pretentious, boastful.’’ Shakes- 
peare used the word in this sense 
when, in The Taming of the Shrew, he 
wrote, ‘‘Nay, looke not big, nor stampe, 
nor stare.’ 

This meaning of ‘‘big’’ survives even 
now, wherever English is spoken. Gage 
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Canadian Dictionary says ‘‘big head’’ 
denotes ‘‘a conceited or arrogant per- 
son’’; Webster’s Ninth New Collegiate 
Dictionary says one of the many mean- 
ings of ‘‘big’’ is ‘‘marked by or given to 
boasting’’; The Oxford American Dic- 
tionary says ‘‘too big for one’s britches’’ 
is Slang for ‘‘conceited’’; and The 
Australian Pocket Oxford Dictionary of- 
fers.the same meaning for ‘‘too big for 
one’s boots.’ Texans call the self- 
important ‘‘big-chested’’ 

But I can find neither ancient nor 
modern evidence that ‘‘big-feeling’’ has 
ever been as widespread as ‘‘big?’ Is it one 
more of those precious distinctions, 
however minuscule, that makes Atlantic 
Canadians different from all other 
peoples? Can I get a Canada Council 
grant to prove that “‘big-feeling”’ is an in- 
eluctable part of the culture of the 
Maritimes and Newfoundland? 

I whip open my Dictionary of New- 
foundland English but, alas, it lists not 
‘‘big-feeling’’ but ‘‘be big in oneself?’ 
That means ‘‘to be swollen with pride’’ 
(The dictionary also reveals that Ray Guy, 
my fellow columnist at Atlantic Insight, 
once wrote ‘‘We should be down on our 
knees givin’ tanks every minute, I says, 
if we wuzzen’t so big in ourselves’’) 

I now turn to my court of last resort 
in such matters, The South Shore Phrase 
Book, (1983) by Lewis J. Poteet. Poteet 
is a rare bird. An Oklahoman by birth, 
he was once a boy preacher, and is now 
an English professor at Concordia 
University in Montreal. More to the 
point, however, he is the lexicographer’s 
equivalent of a mad butterfly collector. 
‘*For a score of years now,” he recently 
wrote, “‘I have been studying the odd 
shapes of the particular form of English 
used along the hundred-mile stretch of 
Nova Scotia coastline’’ He pinned his 
prizes down in The South Shore Phrase 
Book, but his passion was deathless, and 
he could not stop there. Stand by for The 
Second South Shore Phrase Book, A 
Nova Scotia Dictionary. It'll be out any 
day now. 

But ah, yes, here we are, right in the 
middle of page 16, it’s ‘‘big-feeling?’ as 
big as life and twice as natural. I’m down 
on my knees givin’ tanks to Poteet. ‘‘Big- 
feeling,’ he says, means ‘‘proud, full of 
oneself;’ and he provides a fine example 
at Cape Negro, Shelburne County. 
**You’re so big-feeling’’ I like to think the 


speaker is the alluring daughter of a 
lobster fisherman, a lass who’s untutored 
but canny. A local swain has made an im- 
proper proposal, and she is rejecting him 
because she knows how bootless it is to 
love a man who loves only himself. He’s 
so big-feeling. 

On a hunch, I now dip into Volume 
I of the new Dictionary of American 
English (DARE), which is so big it takes 
903 pages just to cover A, B, and C. A 
product of Harvard University, DARE 
is among the mightiest linguistic projects 
ever undertaken. It’s been in the works 
for 23 years. Squads of DARE scholars, 
armed with 1,847 questions on printed 
forms, conducted week-long interviews 
with Americans in 1,002 communities in 
50 states. | 

‘*The 2.5 million items gleaned from 
the fieldwork, coded and computer pro- 
cessed, are DARE’s primary database, a 
rich harvest of regional Americanisms 
current in the seventh decade of this cen- 
tury,’ the publisher boasts. ‘‘Earlier col- 
lections have been drawn upon as well, 
notably the 40,000 expressions recorded 
by the American Dialect Society since 
1889; and some 5,000 publications, in- 
cluding regional novels and diaries and 
small-town newspapers, have been 
combed for local idioms’’ Now that’s a 
dictionary. 

Unfortunately, it’s so efficient it 
wrecks my chance at that Canada Coun- 
cil grant. For ‘‘big-feeling’’ is nowhere 
near unique to our down-home speech. 
DARE researchers have traced it to II- 
linois, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Kansas, and 
West Virginia, and in all those states it 
means precisely what it means here: 
‘‘haughty, proud, biggity’’ There, as 
here, people describe a self-important 
man by saying, ‘‘He surely is big-feeling 
these days.’ There, as here, awoman who 
puts on airs invites the remark, ‘‘She’s too 
big-feeling for me.’ 

In the Midwest, the adjective becomes 
a noun. An arrogant, self-important per- 
son is a ‘‘big-feeler’’ In various parts of 
the States, such people have also been 
known as big bucks, dealers, dogs, do- 
ings, dudes, hats, Ikes, shows, squeezes 
and sticks. So far as ‘‘big-feeling’’ goes, 
I’ll hazard a guess that it came to the 
Maritimes with the Loyalists, or with even 
earlier settlers from what is now the U.S.A. 
So it’s just old Yankeetalk. That must also 
be true of ‘‘some,’ as in, ‘‘He’s some big- 
feeling?’ In my boyhood, such crass lingo 
never fell from the lips of your average, 
bigified, proper Torontonian. 
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Art emerges from seagrass 


Dawn MacNutt of Dartmouth, N.S., has entered an elite circle of 
international artists by making sculptures out of woven 
seagrass, which is Just one of the unusual materials she uses 


by Robin Metcalfe 
he International Biennale of Tap- 
estry in Lausanne, Switzerland is 
to weaving what Cannes is to film. 
In 1985 the Biennale exhibited the work 
of only 48 artists from around the world. 
One of them was Nova Scotia weaver 
Dawn MacNutt. 

Escaping the boundaries of traditional 
fabric, MacNutt produces free-standing 
woven sculpture. Kindred Spirits, the 
work exhibited in Lausanne, is a group 
of lifesize human forms woven from 
seagrass and copper wire. Even as light 
filters through them, they have an uncan- 
ny presence and solidity. By reducing the 
body to a rough cylinder, MacNutt 
focuses attention on posture. The forms 
incline their shoulders and crown-like 
heads in silent conversation, witha grave 
dignity that commands respect. 

A counsellor with the Dartmouth, 
N.S. branch of the Association for Family 
Life, the artist herself is poised but infor- 
mal. Her hands move with an expressive 
delicacy and her eyes communicate a love 
of her craft. When the New Glasgow 
native speaks, it is with a trace of an 
ancestral Scottish burr. 

**I’m not a very practical weaver. If 
I’m going to do something it isn’t be- 
cause it’s the shortest route to get it. It’s 
because I want to do it for a special 
reason.’ 

MacNutt studied art and psychology 
at Mount Allison University in the late 
1950s. She took a painting course from 
Alex Colville and another in functional 


MacNutt’s work reflects a fondness for 
people and their feelings 
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textiles. ‘‘I didn’t connect what I was do- 
ing — weaving cloth — with what was go- 
ing on upstairs: ‘art’?’ 

Today she denies a clear distinction 
between craft and art. What counts, she 
says, is ‘‘a peculiar vision,’ ‘‘If we express 
our individual vision in some tangible 
way, in a committed way, then it offers 
that peculiar perception.’ 

It was not until the 1970s, after 
graduating from Dalhousie University 
with a Masters of Social Work, that Mac- 
Nutt ‘‘came back to weaving’’ by learn- 
ing how to spin. ‘‘What opened my eyes, 
and my heart,’ says MacNutt, was a book 
called Beyond Craft: the Art Fabric by 
Mildred Constantine and Jack Lenor 
Larsen. ‘‘It showed that textiles could ex- 
press. There were textiles that didn’t func- 
tion — you didn’t wear them, you didn’t 
wipe your dishes with them — and they 
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were strong, strong images.’ 

Larsen became MacNutt’s friend and 
mentor and a major influence in her 
career. In the catalogue of her 1984 ex- 
hibition at Mount Saint Vincent Univer- 
sity Art Gallery, he praised her ‘‘courage 
in so repeatedly breaking new ground. It 
seems that, given enough time, this artist 
will weave the world.’ 

That impulse to ‘‘weave the world’’ 
was evident in a 1979 installation at 
Halifax’s Maritime Centre. MacNutt fill- 
ed the lobby with wool trees ten to 14 feet 
high, handspun ‘‘to create the color and 
texture of bark.’’ ‘‘My work has definitely 
become sculptural rather than flat.’’ 

Around the same time a friend gave 
her some fine silver wires. ‘‘I saw them 
as trees, and soon I was making silver 
trees’’ The use of unusual materials, par- 
ticularly metal, distinguishes MacNutt’s 
work. 

‘*T havea peculiar feeling about metal, 
almost a love-hate relationship,’ she ex- 
plains. The interest runs in the family, 
with one grandfather a blacksmith, 
another an engineer who built iron 
bridges, and a father who is a welder. ‘‘I 
love copper, I love gold and silver,’ she 
says, holding up a tiny woven patch of 
copper wire that shines with the 
recognizable contours of an apple, a prac- 
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The lifesize human forms of Kindred Spirits command respect 
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EVITA By Tim Rice and Andrew Lloyd Webber 


The Canadian Regional Theatre Premiere of this International Musical 


429-7070 


Success, winner of 7 Tony awards, New York Drama Critic award and 6 
Drama Desk awards. By the composers of Jesus Christ Superstar. 


February 7 - March 9 Sponsored by The Granite Group 


and Moosehead Breweries Ltd. 


1593 Argyle St. 


Find Out 
How You 


Can Be A... 


Millionaire. 


Royal Trust’s RRSP Choices 
could make you a millionaire. 


Your RRSP should be much 
more than a straight-forward 
savings plan with tax bene- 
fits. It should be the founda- 
tion of a long-term financial 
freedom plan. With Royal 
Trust, it can be. 


We offer high interest sav- 
ings RRSP’s plus 10 other 
choices: 1) 30 to 364 day 


Halifax 
Barrington Street 423-7306 
Bayers Road 453-0890 
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Short Term Deposit; 2) 1 to 

15 year Annual Term; 3) 1 to 
5 year Compound Term; 

4) Bond Fund; 5) Mortgage 
Fund; 6) Stock Fund; 7 
Energy Fund; 8) Self-Directed; 
9) Investment Management; 
10) Savings Bonds. 

The fact is, that just 
$1000.00 a year, can turn into 
a million dollars in about 
42 years. Imagine saving 
$42,000...and ending up as 
a millionaire! 


Saint John, NB 657-1890 
Moncton 854-4630 
Fredericton 454-1030 


To find out more about 
Royal Trust RRSP’s visit your 
nearest branch and pick up 
a copy of our brochure. 

It’s time for you to start 
thinking about retiring...as a 
millionaire! We have. 


ROYAL 
TRUST 


Financial Services 


St. John’s, Nfld. 726-1693 
Corner Brook 634-2617 
Charlottetown 892-2434 


tice piece for a project in gold. ‘‘Look at 
the fire in that wire!’’ 

After several small figures in wire, 
MacNutt executed larger, more abstract 
woven metal torsos. Then she began 
crossing copper wire with organic fibres. 
A pair of berry baskets in seagrass and 
copper wire led to Kindred Spirits. 

‘*T wanted to come away from a 
representational form that locked people 
into seeing them in a particular way’ 
Working from life drawings, MacNutt 
found the pieces took on a personality of 
their own. ‘‘Because there is something 
that happens with light, they have a move- 
ment that is implied rather than real, and 
an ambiguous quality, I hope’’ 

MacNutt is now completing her first 
outdoor commission, for the Halifax 
home of Dr. and Mrs. José Aquino. The 
triad of figures are about half lifesize, of 
an all-metal construction to withstand the 
elements. MacNutt had the work elec- 
troplated and oxidized by a firm that does 
baby shoes. ‘‘If it’s not done by the 
sculptor then weather will do it erratical- 
ly,’’ she says. 

MacNutt’s work appears in private 
and public collections in Canada and the 
U.S. One tapestry, Aquamarine, hangs 
in the Bedford Institute of Oceanography. 
Another decorates a home near Van- 
couver. The Massey Collection bought a 
dress which resides in Ottawa’s National 
Museum of Man. 

Would she ever leave social work to 
support herself as a weaver? ‘‘I am com- 
mitted to making my work,’ she answers. 
‘‘T am not yet committed to selling it?’ 
With her ‘‘fondness for people and their 
feelings,’ she notes, counselling is ‘‘the 
kind of career that really complements’’ 
her art. ‘‘Being in touch with their pain 
and their joy and their sorrow has a lot 
to do with my imagery?’ 

MacNutt is intensely loyal to the Nova 

Scotia community of weavers, particular- 
ly the Atlantic Spinners and Hand- 
weavers. The group awarded her the Mary 
Black Award, named for the noted 
Wolfville weaver, to help her transport 
Kindred Spirits to Switzerland. 
‘‘T never saw more congeniality in a 
group. They’re always wanting to share 
and be generous with one another. The 
ones that come out of the Nova Scotia 
College of Art and Design and the ones 
that have grown through the traditional 
blend together.’ She credits that spirit of 
cooperation with helping to produce the 
work that is now gaining world attention 
for Nova Scotia weavers. 

In the future, MacNutt will continue 
exploring the human form, particularly 
through outdoor sculpture, although ‘‘it’s 
very difficult technically?’ Beating cop- 
per wires on a loom requires muscle power 
she lacks. “‘If I had reason to do large scale 
work, I’d probably have to hire an ap- 
prentice. I can’t afford to do that ex- 
perimentally. So I work as best I can 
within the constraints of my huma 
energy,’ 
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Look what's coming this season! 


LEARN TO SKI FOR ONLY $15°° 


You Can Do It! 


OBRIENS and SKI MARTOCK have 
joined forces to offer youa 
great new way to Start skiing 


at a special introductory price. 


Here’s What You Get: 
For $159° you'll be provided 
with excellent rental equip- 
ment (skis, boots, bindings 
and poles), a professional 
lesson for beginners, and 
access to the slopes and lifts 
for a day at SKI MARTOCK. 


The Ski Shop Stop: 

Just stop in at 9BRIENs and 

let them Know which day you 
want your lesson. You can 
choose a weekday or a week- 
end. The shop will collect your 
registration fee, reserve your 
lesson date, and answer all 
the questions you have about 
snow skiing. 


Your Ski Day. y+ a8 
When your day arrives, just hi 
drive to the ski area with your 
registration forms. Your 
equipment and your instructor 
will be waiting for you at the 
time you've reserved. Your - 
instructor will get you started 


with the basics,andyoucan / 
start enjoying a great new Zw A 
winter world. a \ 


Skiing is Believing! / 
The whole idea 
behind this special 
program is to make 
skiing your winter 
sport. But you'll +e 
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hen you think of ski country, 
it’s unlikely that Nova Scotia, 
Canada’s renowned “Ocean 
Playground,” inspires much of an im- 
age. The Rockies, Quebec’s Lauren- 
tian Mountains, Ontario’s Coll- 
ingwood region and the ski resorts 
of New England have long had well- 
developed industries that exploited 
both their mountainous landscapes 
and nature’s dubious gift of heavy 
snowfall. In Nova Scotia, downhillers 
were confined to a hardy bunch of 
dedicated enthusiasts who were will- 
ing to invest in equipment fora short 
season or travel well outside the pro- 
vince to find decent conditions. 
The introduction of artificial 
snow-making facilities to Nova Scotia 
in the late ’70s changed all that and 
downhill skiing, with an estimated 
80,000 active participants across the 
province, is a booming, $40 million 
a year recreational winter sport, ac- 
cording to ski area operators, retailers 
and other industry people. Ski Went- 
worth, 150 km north of metro, is the 
largest hill readily available to city 
dwellers. A private club managed by 
a board of directors elected by the 600 
to 800 members who buy season’s 
passes, Wentworth recorded 60,000 
skier visits over a 98-day season last 
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year, says general manager Bob Edey. 
Ski Martock, outside Windsor, is on- 
ly 50 km from metro but is a smaller 
hill. Still, with nighttime skiing, snow- 
making on 80 per cent of its trails and 
aggressive marketing, the hill is do- 
ing very well, says its owner and 
operator Joe O’Brien. With a $500,000 
upgrading completed over the sum- 
mer, O’Brien says he’s looking for- 
ward to another record year, helped 
along by more than 1,300 season pass 
holders. 

But like any other industry strug- 
gling with near-vertical growt 
curves, the skiindustry in Nova Scotia 
is trying to keep pace with its own 
success. Without substantial new 
development of ski hills — particular- 
ly in their ability to ie! people to 
the top — and of hillside facilities, 
there are many in the industry who 
fear that boom will melt into bust 
faster than a spring thaw. 

Wentworth’s Edey is one of the 
concerned. ‘‘We think there are 
60,000 skiers out there in our market. 
That’s Halifax, Dartmouth, Moncton 
and all the little stops in between. 
There’s absolutely no way we can ac- 
commodate that many. We can’t ac- 
commodate 50 per cent of them. We 
just don’t have the uphill capacity.” 
At Martock, uphill capacity has been 
increased by adding more bars to the 
hill’s t-bar lift but, O’Brien concedes, 
‘that is only a stopgap measure.’ He 
says his peak periods ‘‘are as packed 
as they can be” and efforts now are 
concentrated on developing bus- 
iness during off-peak periods. 

It was in the interests of drastically 
increasing Wentworth’s uphill capaci- 
ty that the club proposed a $3.7 million 
expansion plan last year. As well as ad- 
ding three new chairlifts and several 

-new trails, the ambitious design call- 
ed for an additional snow-making 
facility, extension of the base lodge 
and construction of a summit lodge. 
Water slides were also planned to 
make Wentworth a year-round resort 
that would employ about 20 people 
full-time and more than 100 during the 
winter season. In employment-starved 
Cumberland County, creating such a 
resort seemed like a good idea. 

But the club was depending on 
funds allocated in the Canada-Nova 
Scotia Tourism Subsidiary Agree- 
ment, funds it has now become ap- 
parent it won’t be able to tap. The 
tourism sub-agreement, signed in 
November 1984 as part of Nova 
Scotia’s overall Economic and 
Regional Development Agreement 
(ERDA) with Ottawa, is aimed at at- 
tracting new tourism business to the 
province. ‘The focus is to increase 
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the internationally competitive posi- 
tion of Nova Scotia’s tourism in- 
dustry,’ says Ann Thompson, an of- 
ficial with the federal Department of 
Regional Industrial Expansion in 
Haltirs “We're dealing with the 
development of products that would 
be able to attract new business to 
Nova Scotia:’ 

Edey says that focus counts Ski 
Wentworth out. ‘‘One of the major 
requirements would be that we could 
show a substantial increase in the 
number of tourists coming in to the 
province. And our response back was 
that there was no way that alarenic! 
was going to come from Quebee or 
New England, travel through New 
Brunswick to come to Nova Scotia to 
go skiing. But what we could dois we 
could retain a large percentage of 
those skiers. ..who leave the pro- 
vince every winter:’ 

Edey and others estimate that bet- 
ween $25 million and $40 million 
leaves Nova Scotia annually in the 
pockets of skiers bound for better 
developed slopes; money that could 
be retained here if the province had 
competitive facilities of its own. 
That’s known as ‘‘import substitu- 
tion’’ but despite the fancy 
bureaucratic handle, the concept 
takes a back seat in current federal- 
provincial tourism development 
strategies. Says DRIE’s Thompson, 
‘Import substitution is a considera- 
tion but it is secondary to the 
development of products that will 
bring new business to Nova Scotia.’ 

With Wentworth’s ambitious ex- 
pane plans now very much on the 

ack burner, Edey is critical both of 
the lack of government support for 
the industry and the encouragement 
given his club to go on a wild goose 
chase for dollars. ‘‘We had thought 
that we might be able to participate 
in the current sub-agreement. We 
had been led to believe that that was 
true in our discussion with both 
federal and provincial people who 
were involved in this redevelopment 
and nothing came of it. The way the 
thing was drafted, the way it came out 
of Ottawa, there was just nothing 
there for the ski industry,” he says. 

At least one ski enthusiast has had 
to scale down his own plans — Dr. 
Wylie Verge, a Dartmouth medical 
doctor, still hopes to see a con- 
dominium development built across 
from Wentworth hill. Instead of the 
20-unit ‘‘chalet apartments”’ and 
pool, Verge is going ahead with just 
an owners’ log clubhouse because he 
believes in the long-term success of 
Wentworth. Verge had hoped the in- 
vestment package could prove a 
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Of the hundreds of ski 
shops across Canada, 
Dave Wilson’s Ski Shop 
was chosen by Ski 
Canada Magazine as one 


of the top 14 in our coun- 
try. Why? 


Personal service 
from 
professionals 


And much more... 


Head 

Fischer 

Look 

Salomon 

Dynastar 

Nordica 

Marker 

Tyrolia 

- over 1000 pairs of rentals in 
stock, including our ‘Perfor- 
mance Skis’. 

- Stone Grinding System for the 
‘*Crystal Glide Finish’’ 

- rent ski apparel by the day 

- ski storage 

- ‘try before you buy”’ 


DAVE WILSON’S 


SKI SHOP 


At the foot of the slopes 
WENTWORTH VALLEY 


catalyst in the skiclub’s efforts towin | 
funding and says, “‘I felt that a private 
project that would inject $1 million 
Into the community would convince 
the government that there were peo- 
ple interested in investing in the 
area.’ His interest in the development 
is not only as a profit-making venture, 
although 12 of the 20 proposed units 
are ‘‘spoken for-’ Verge has owned 
a house and lived in Wentworth at 
least on weekends, for 12 years, and 
says, ‘‘l enjoy the community, it has 
a great community spirit?’ 

Gordon Stewart, president of the 
Tourism Industry Association of Nova 
Scotia, says the ski industry shouldn’t 
be too disappointed; that there’s not 
much money in the sub-agreement 
for anyone. Out of the $14 million in 
the Upc alr sebabat tt cost-shared 
agreement, there’s only $1.43 million 
available for capital grants ‘‘which is 
really quite insignificant. In fact, it’s 
quite worthless overall?’ But Stewart 
notes the amount of money being 
spent in Nova Scotia under its ERDA 
‘‘is the lowest anywhere in the coun- 
try.’ That’s a point that’s not lost on 
Edey and others, particularly where 
their own industry is concerned. 
‘‘Other provinces have and are 
recognizing the ski industry for what 
it can do for the province in terms of 
its economy and job creation,’ Edey 
says. 

The industry’s phenomenal 
growth certainly has meant a lot of 
trade for equipment retailers. Mike 
MacInnis, manager of the ski shop at 
Cleve’s Sporting Goods in Halifax has 
watched his store’s ski business 
mushroom. ‘‘We’ve been in the ski 
business for five years and we started 
with a little corner in the store. It pick- 
ed up and grew and grew and we 
moved three times and now we have 
almost a third of our store dedicated 
to skis from September until June. It’s 
definitely a very big part of the store’s 
business.’ But retailers like MacInnis 
are concerned that a lack of facilities 
will cause sales to flatten out. ‘“Peo- 
ple are starting to get tired of the 
45-minute lineups,’ he says. 

Turning people off the sport is a 
fear Edey, O’Brien and other 
operators feel keenly. ‘The parking 
lot’s full up at 10 a.m. and what do we 
do when the parking lot’s full up?” 
asks Edey in frustration. ‘They park 
down the road; they park in 
neighbors’ yards,’ he adds. ‘‘And 
then some of them just get fed up. 
They see the parking lot’s full up, 
they see the lineup is 45 minutes long, 
they turn around and go home and 
they don’t come back. We're faced 
with that right now. Once we've turn- 
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Blomidon Inn 
PRESIDING OVER two acres 


of terraced and shaded lawns, 
Blomidon Inn offers gracious 
hospitality amidst 19th century 
Maritime splendour. This 
handsome mansion was built and 
appointed when Captain Rufus 
Burgess, having made his fortune 
in the golden age of sail, chose 
Wolfville for his home. 

Within are sitting rooms, 
libraries, and more than twenty 
elegant and spacious guest 
rooms, all restored to their 
original grace. Mahogany 
staircase and furnishings, seven 
fireplaces, and of course, private 
bath, await the traveller. 

An exceptional country menu 
is offered in your choice of dining 
rooms. Whether you begin with 
our Apple Curry Soup, feast on 
Stuffed Haddock or the Prime 
Rib, or finish with Sour Cream 
Blueberry Pie, you are assured of 
the freshest foods that the Valley 
and the Sea can provide. Lunch is 
served 11:30-2:00pm and Dinner 
0:30-9:30pm. 


LOMIDON 
la mn 


127 Main Street, Wolfville 
Nova Scotia BOP 1X0 
Telephone 902.542.9326 


Blomidon Inn is featured in 
“Country Inns and Backroads” and 
“Where to Eat in Canada”. 
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ed them off skiing, it’s not likely that 
they’Il come back to us?’ 

O’Brien, who as a free enterpriser 
would prefer to see governments of- 
fering no more than lower-interest 
loans to the ski industry, argues 
nonetheless that if the industry gets 
public funds in other parts of the 
country, the same should hold true 
for Nova Scotia. ‘Everywhere else in 
Canada and in most places in the 
United States, it is government finan- 
cing that is allowing these areas to put 
a facility in’’ Edey agrees. ‘‘We argue 
that the precedent has been set in the 
rest of the country. | don’t care what 
province you goto, the provincial and 
the federal governments are pre- 
pared to invest money in the ski in- 
dustry. It doesn’t require huge in- 
fluxes of money, we’re not building 
a big industrial plant. And the jobs we 
create are every bit as valid as they 
are in any other industry-’ 

‘We have 80,000 skiers here,’ says 
Edey, ‘‘and we believe, a very good 
argument for investment in the in- 
dustry. But nobody’s listening’’¢ 


ee 
Downhill Ski Guide 


MARTOCK, Windsor Forks 

50 km from Halifax, off Hwy. #101, 
Exit 5 

14 runs, 2 T-bars, snow-making 
night skiing on 50 per cent of terrain, 
equipment sales and rental 
Telephone: 798-4728 


WENTWORTH 

150 km from Halifax, 

50 km from Truro on Hwy. #104 

18 runs, 2 T-bars, rope tow, 
snow-making, equipment sales and 
rental 

Telephone: Ski Wentworth 548-2808 


KEPPOCH, Antigonish 

13 km from pd SelM 40 km from 
New Glasgow off Hwy. #104, Exit 30 
9 runs, 1 T-bar, snow-making, night 
skiing, equipment rental 
Telephone: 863-1764 


CAPE SMOKEY, Ingonish Ferry, Cape 
Breton 

130 km from Sydney on the Cabot 
Trail 

3 runs, 1 double chairlift, pony lift, 
snow-making, equipment rental 
Telephone: 285-2880 (Keltic Lodge) 


BEN EOIN, Cape Breton 

30 km from Sydney on Hwy. #4 

7 runs, T-bar, rope tow, snow mak- 
ing, equipment rental 

Telephone: 539-9999 


cise there is. It’s easy on the joints, 

doesn’t leave you sore the next 
morning and it burns up more 
calories jee sex. For all you downhill 
skiers who thought that cross- 
country skiing was just for “crunchy 
pine coners” — take note! Once con- 
sidered the realm of the odd or 
unathletic few, cross-country skiing 
has become one of the fastest grow- 
ing family sports in Nova Scotia. 

Skiing has been around for along 
time — an estimated 4,000 years. It 
was first introduced in the Maritimes 
about 1917 and one of the oldest ski 
clubs in Canada, The Halifax Ski Club, 
was Started in Halifax in 1924. 

‘‘In those days skiing was not 
either cross-country or downhill, it 
was just skiing. The old leather ‘bear 
trap’ harnesses were so loose you 
could lift your heel and go anywhere 
— uphill, downhill, or through woods 
and fields,’ says Shirley Ellis, a 
member of the Halifax Ski Club dur- 
ing the ’40s. 

The Halifax Ski Club was incor- 


Je: called the best aerobic exer- 
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porated through the efforts of some 
avid skiers. Their first ski trips were 
out to Sackville where they would ski 
through the woods to the Sackville 
River. The club then took trips further 
afield — going to Ellershouse, near 
Windsor, and to Wentworth where 
there was the largest hill within 
reasonable distance of Halifax. Roads 
were poor in those days, especially 
in the spring and winter. Through a 
contact with the CNR, the ski club ar- 
ranged for an extra passenger car to 
be placed on the Ocean Limited. It 
travelled from Halifax to Montreal, 
passing through Wentworth. 

This was the beginning of the 
famous ski trains. The problem with 
these trains, says Ellis, was their un- 
predictability. She remembers one 
night when a snow storm delayed the 
train returning to Halifax. They had 
to first hike up the mountain to the 
station, then wait all night for the 
train. However, the train station at 
Wentworth was too small for 20-odd 
members, so they had to take turns 
standing inside by the stove. To keep 


Cross-country 


Family sport for 


cS 


warm, the members outside on the 
platform square-danced the night 
away while someone played the 
mouth organ. On this particular oc- 
casion Ellis remembers that when 
they finally got back to Halifax, she 
had time only to dress and get to 
work. 

Cross-country skiing has grown in 
popularity in Nova Scotia in the last 
15 years. During that time many other 
ski clubs have sprung up, as well as 
many resorts catering to the skiers. 

One such club, The Halifax 
Women’s Ski Club run by Wendy 
Scott, was formed in 1980. ‘‘We 
started with 12 people and a rickety 
old bus. Since then we have grown 
to 75 members,” says Scott. “Our ski 
trips are mainly day trips, usually on 
Tuesdays to the Old Orchard Inn or 
Wentworth. We also have week-long 
ski trips to Keltic Lodge.” 

Accommodations can prove to be 
an equally enjoyable part of a cross- 
country ski trip. In Annapolis Royal 
there are two country inns operated 
by the owner of the Blomidon Inn in 
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Wolfville, Ron Phillips — The Bread 
and Roses, an old Victorian brick 
mansion, and the recently purchas- 
ed Hillside House. 

In the southern part of the pro- 
vince, Kejimkujik National Park 
covers a 381-square-kilometre area. 
The park has four cross-country ski 
areas with trails suitable for the begin- 
ner skier and a 25 km trek for the 
more experienced. In total, there are 
approximately 48 kilometres of trails. 

Bruce and Nancy Gurnham, 
owners of The Whitman Inn located 
next to Kejie, describe the trails as 
breathtaking. ‘All are well marked’ 
says Nancy, “and for the most part 
very easy to manage. There area few 
iby that are tricky, like the run that 

as the tree at the bottom | can’t help 
hitting every time?’ 

Another spectacular skiing area is 
Keltic Lodge in Cape Breton. There 
are over 100 km of cross-country ski 
trails in the Cape Breton Highlands 
National Park, which range in difficul- 
ty from beginners’ trails to more ad- 
vanced with some very steep terrain. 

Wendy Scott of the Halifax 
Women’s Ski Club arranges two 
week-long trips a winter to Keltic. The 
cost is $298 for a five-day trip. That in- 
cludes return bus fare, lodgings and 
all meals. 

Scott describes the trails in the 
Highlands Park as a skier’s delight. 
They are well marked and most have 
been ee scenes: The only occa- 
sional ie lem has been when a 
moose has walked along the ski trails 
leaving its deep hoof prints, which 
tend to break up the snow. 

A little closer to home, Scott 
organizes day trips to Wentworth. 
Unlike the days when Shirley Ellis and 
the Halifax Ski Club skied there, the 
resort is well-prepared for both 
downhill and cross-country. 

As cross-country skiing has grown 
in popularity in Nova Scotia, so have 
the number of clubs. Besides The 
Halifax Women’s Ski Club, anew club 
in Halifax has been formed called the 
Citadel Striders. So named because 
they can often be seen scurrying up 
and down Citadel Hill, this group of 
25 to 30 individuals is active in racing 
and recruiting new members. 
Organizer Ron Rhodenizer says in 
particular they are looking for poten- 
tial Canada Games athletes for 1987. 

Rhodenizer is also national chair- 
man for the Jackrabbit Ski League. 
This is a national cross-country ski 
program for eight to 13-year-old 
children. It’s designed to acquaint 
youngsters with cross-country skiing 
and nutrition and fitness as well. The 
league provides a skill awards pro- 
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gram, much like most children ex- 
perience with swimming lessons. 

The Jackrabbit Ski League is 
named after Herman “Jackrabbit’’ 
Smith-Johannsen, who was born in 
Norway. After immigrating to Canada 
from the U.S., he pioneered the 
development of cross-country skiing 
in Eastern Canada. 

As in starting any new sport, the 
cost of equipment can be expensive. 
However, the price of cross-country 
Skis is. going down because of 
technological improvements in the 
manufacturing. Prices range from $69 
to $169. There are basically four types 
of cross-country skis: racing skis 
which are quite narrow; touring skis 
which are wider; back country skis 
which are wider still; and Telemark 
skis which have metal edges. The lat- 
ter make it easier for the skier to grip 
on sharp turns and allows the more 
experienced skier to handle steep 
hills. Many ski shops offer a trade-in 
program for children’s skis. 
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Boots range in price from $34 to 
$134; poles from $6 to $36 and bind- 
dings are about $25. 

Although cross-country skiing is 
increasing in popularity in the pro- 
vince, according to David Comeau of 
the Trail Shop, there is still a long way 
to go. He says, ‘‘Although cross- 
country skiing has picked up in Nova 
Scotia, it does nothing to rival B.C. 
Even when | was out there this sum- 
mer, on Grouse Mountain the paths 
were busy with people roller skiing, 
keeping in shape for the winter 
months.’ 

So what are you waiting for? The 
farmers almanac says we are going 
to have one of the worst (best) winters 
ever! After you have the whole fami- 
ly fitted out (including granddad), lift 
your heels and head out — uphill, 
downhill, and through the woods 
and fields of wintry Nova Scotia. 

- Deborah Draper 


LooKkKING ForA Great REsort? 
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You JUST FOUND IT! 


Skiing 
e 20 km cross country 
ski trails 
e Pro rental shop on 
Location 
e Ski instruction available 
CHECK OUR GREAT 
GETAWAY PACKAGES 
valid mid Jan. - 
Apr. 30/86. 
Other winter activities 
include: ¢ Sleighrides 
e Tobogganing ® Skating 


Commercial Travellers 


e During your next visit, 
ask for your ticket to a 
Free night's 
accommodation! 


¢ Commercial Courtesy 
Club 
a. Express reservations 
b. Express check in 
c. Priority on waitlist 


e Nicely appointed rooms 
e Friendly, courteous staff 


Conventions 


e Free meeting room 
(if 10 or more rooms 
occupied) 
e One free coffee service 
e Low room rates 


FOR MORE DETAILS, 
CALL OR WRITE 


Old Orchard Inn 


P.O. Box 1090 
Wolfville, N.S. BOP 1X0 


Telephone: (902) 542-5751 
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ross-country skiers have almost 

as many choices as their down- 

hill cousins. Traditional knee- 
length woollen knickers are still 
around, as are jeans, but skiers have 
discovered the comfort and conven- 
ience of bright, light, wind resistant, 
two-piece warm-up suits, roomy 
enough for layering but slim fitting 
for maximum movement. Owners of 
local sporting goods store, Aerobics 
First, have designed their own un- 
lined suits, from fabric that is 100 per 
cent nylon but has the look and feel 
of cotton. These come in a wide range 
of attractive colors — two-toned 
jackets with matching solid color 
pants. 

Lycra tights, in burgundy, black 
and many shades of blue, are ideal 
under these suits, topped with a soft, 
warm woollen sweater — stylish, 
sporty and like everything else, ver- 
satile. Cumberland County Knitters, 
a Wallace, N.S. company makes hand- 
knit sweaters in warm, heathery col- 
ors, with contrasting fair isle yokes, 
that have matching mitts, socks, 


“Steen: 


BEST OF ALL... 
ITS A CADILLAC. 


Scotia Chevrolet Oldsmobile Ltd. 
2477 Robie Street, Halifax, Nova Scotia 
422-8551 


scarves and toques. The outfit can be 
completed with leg warmers, which 
are best saved for aprés-ski wear. 
Many European sweaters are loose 
and lovely in pastel shades, and 
plackets, zippers, drawstrings and in- 
sets are the order of the day. 

For the serious skier and racer, 
pee lycra-nylon one-piece suits 

ug the body like a second skin — 
skinny suits for skinny skis. Some 
European manufacturers are making 
the sleek, ‘‘skin suit’ in slightly 
heavier, less shiny, fabric. 

All the best ski wear isn’t in the ski 
shops, some casual wear stores have 
padded canvas vests and jackets that 
are warm and comfortable, and need 
only a water resistant spray to adapt 
happily to the trails. 

If you are not in the market for 
new clothing, check out accessories. 
A bright cotton turtleneck will jazz up 
a conservative ski suit. Metallic socks 
guarantee warm feet, as do socks in 
a silk-wool-nylon mix with shaped 
ankles fora snug fit. If it’s really cold, 
the new neoprene ski masques cover 


Se) Yor Snitdtion to tst hve Cadac Excellence 


Forbes Chevrolet Oldsmobile Ltd. 
580 Portland Street, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia 


the lower face and cheeks. 
However cold it is when you start 
out, half an hour of brisk skiing will 
warm up all but the most sedate skier, 
and each and every piece of cross- 
country wear can be bundled up in 
a fanny pack or knapsack and come 
out looking great — which is how 
you'll look from a day spent in the 
Snow and sunshine. 
- Anne Tempelman-Kluit 
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Ski equipment 
A beginners’ guide 


kiers speak a mysterious 
language full of words like 


moguls, schuss and slalom. But 
in order to christie and traverse in 
safety and style, the subject of boots, 
bindings and skis requires trans- 
lation. 

Downhill racer or pre-beginner, 
they all experience some confusion 
when it comes to equipment, and 
wandering through the maze of 
sporting goods stores and specialty 
magazines gives one the feeling of 
taking three steps backward rather 
than one forward. For the novice it’s 
not a complete necessity to have ski 
boots color coordinated with flo- 
wered nme It’s more important 
to be outfitted with the equipment 
best suited to the skier’s ability. 

Three approaches to the problem 
are: 

e rental; 
¢ buying second-hand; 
e investing in a modest ‘‘package”’. 

Through my experience as a ski in- 
structor it’s obvious that the major- 
ity of people who make it through 
their first lesson and day on the hill 
are hooked and return time and time 
again, joining the mad migration at 
5 a.m. every winter weekend. But the 
first day’s equipment can make or 
break a Budding ski enthusiast. The 
boots may feel great in the lodge, the 
skis while poised on the roof-rack 
may perfectly match the car, but the 
two combined and attached to feet 
could easily create havoc on the 
slopes. 

| advise renting all equipment for 
the first few outings. Keep a written 
record of the ski make, model and 
length — the same for boots and 
poles. Bindings are a different mat- 
ter. They’re rarely the same on rental 
equipment as those sold in stores. 

Ski boots vary as much as shoes 
do from elie oe It’s extremely im- 
BB Beet to have boots that fit well and 

eep the feet fairly warm (sometimes 
impossible in today’s cold plastic 
boots). Top of the line boots are for 
top-notch skiers only. Beginners, 
even after jogging five kilometres a 
day in preparation for the ski season, 
can’t hope to have legs strong 
enough to bend the hard shells. 

Rental packages are found at 
every ski development and are now 
available at city ski shops. Line-ups 
are as inevitable as at the tows, but 
the wait is worth it for equipment 
that’s safe and regularly tested. 
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Opens December 31st! 


Take a ski-break this winter. 

Head for the snowy slopes of Cape Smokey and the cross- 
country trails inthe Cape Breton Highlands National Park. The ski 
runs are being up-graded to Canada Games standards and the new 
Chalet will be open for business! 

Book a cozy room at The White Birch Inn. Enjoy great meals. 
Baby sitting can be arranged with advance notice. Also, you will 
receive complimentary cross-country ski equipment as well as $2.00 
off the price of lift tickets. 

Come to Keltic/Cape Smokey. And bring the whole family. 
Children 16 years of age and under, sharing the sameroom as parent, 
NO CHARGE. 


White Birch Inn 
Number of Nights 


Persons per Room per Night 
1 2 3 4 


1 $40 $20 $17 $16 
2 38 19 16 15 
3 36 18 15 14 
4 34 17 14 13 
5 Se 16 13 12 
MAP Meals (Breakfast and Dinner) are available. 

Chair Lift 


Adult/Regular_ Child/Regular_Adult/Guest___Child/Guest 
Monday thru Friday $9.50perday $6.00 perday $7.50 perday $4.00 per day 


Sat/Sun/Holidays $12.50 perday $7.00 perday $10.50 perday $5.00 per day 


Ski School 
Instructors certified by the Canadian Ski School Alliance. Private, 
semi-private or group lessons. 


Equipment Rentals 
Alpine and cross-country. By the day or half-day. 


Reservations and Information 


Write: P.O. Box 70 
Ingonish Beach 
Nova Scotia 
BOC 1L0 
(902) 285-2880 
Operated by 


Nova Scotia 
. “_f Department of 
A. Keltic Lodge 18 pe ac 


Honourable Jack Maclsaac, 


Minister 
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SALOMON 


QUALITY AND SERVICE 


.. . THAT’S WHAT IT’S ALL ABOUT 


Trade-ins for children, rentals for 
everyone. We have moved! visit 
ge (our new store opposite Quinpool 
Centre. 
\ 
te 
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the trail shop 


co-operative ltd. — since 1968 


6210 Quinpoo!l Road, Halifax 
423-8736 


WHAT DO THESE ARTISTS 
HAVE INCOMMON ? 


BARBRA STREISAND 
JOHN DENVER 
_ BARBARA MANDRELL 
_ ENGELBERT HUMPERDINCK 
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The Canadian Ski Patrol provides 
a service for those with rapidly grow- 
ing kids and people not yet ready to 
invest in new equipment. The annual 
Ski Swap at Maritime Mall in Halifax 
is a clearing-house for hundreds of 
pieces of second-hand skis, boots 
and poles. Equipment is received dur- 
ing a week in late October and sold 
over the weekend, at the owners’ sug- 
gested price with the ski patrol keep- 
ing a percentage. lan Davie, ski patrol 
leader at Wentworth says the quality 
of skis has improved greatly in recent 

ears. His advice is ‘first, buy the 
oot;’ then find the skis and bind. 
ings. The ski patrol stresses safety 
above all in choosing bindings. Davie 
says, ‘‘when gear comes in, if the 
binding isn’t up to standard, we 
won't sell it to the public.” 

Once the decision is made to buy 
new equipment a skier may feel bet- 
ter after shopping around, but unless 
one store is advertising an incredible 
sale, prices are fairly consistent. 

Sales people and ski mechanics 
are generally very knowledgeable 
about the performance of the goods 
they stock and won’ttry to sell world 
cup racing gear to a first-time skier. 
Bindings on skis are as important as 
tires on a car. It’s not recommended 
that recreational skiers use bindings 
equipped with racing springs any 
more than to unearth grandmother’s 
1936 rat trap bindings. 

Most ski areas have ski shops as 
well as rental and repair services. If 
et going to buy equipment at the 

ill, it’s advisable to avoid the morn- 
ing rush and take a break from ski- 
ing later in the day. The ski shop may 
be able to provide a variety of demo 
skis, different from the inventory of 
the rental equipment. 

For those who want to ski every 
minute the lift is open, there’s now 
a number of Halifax specialty stores. 
Sports Experts on the Dutch Village 
Road, Aerobics First (you thought it 
was only for runners), and Cleve’s 
have trained staff and high-quality, 
dependable equipment. They don’t 
all carry the same lines, but the 
overlap in some areas gives both a 
wide selection and a competitive 
edge. Sports Experts are a little dif- 
ferent. They have their own skis 
under the name Tecno, produced ex- 
clusively for them by an international 
ski manufacturer. The skis are good 
quality and reasonably priced. 

No matter what the choice, ren- 
tal, used or new, have your bindings 
checked by a qualified ski technician 
to make sure your ski season is safe 
and not sorry. 

- Judy Robertson 
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CAPE BRETON 
NOVA SCOTIA 


“THE CHALLENGE TO EXCEL” 
“LE DEFT: L7EXCELLENCE” 


17 sports, almost 3,000 young Canadian athletes and 
an Island rich in hospitality, scenery and sport heritage. 
What a combination for Canada Games ’87, our 
country’s largest national sporting event. 


Make Cape Breton your winter destination point in 
1987 and experience ‘“‘The Challenge to Excel’’ 
February 14-28, 1987 


For further information, write or phone: 


Public Relations Division 
Canada Games ’87 
P.O. Box 1987 

Sydney, Nova Scotia 
(902) 564-1987 


BiP 6V9 


17 sports, prés de 3000 jeunes athlétes canadiens et une 
lle riche de son hospitalité, de ses paysages et de son 
héritage sportif: tout un amalgame en vue des Jeux du 
Canada ’87, |’6vénement sportif majeur de notre pays. 


Faites du Cap Breton votre destination de I’hiver 1987 
et vivez, vous aussi, ‘‘le Défi: |’excellence.’ 14-28 février 
1987. 


_ Pour de plus amples informations, écrivez ou téléphonez au: 


Services des Relations publiques 
Jeux du Canada 1987 
C.P. 1987 
Sydney, (Nouvelle-Ecosse) 
(902) 564-1987 
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Downhill Fashion: 


color and dash 
from the inside out 


by Anne Tempelman-Kluit 


leek, chic, bright and bold or 
pastel pretty, the choice is yours 
to look cool and stay warm on 
the slopes this winter. Local stores 
have a wide range of Canadian and 
European ski clothing, as well as 
some locally designed and manutac- 
tured, all of it versatile, comfortable 
— and flattering. Many ski outfits will 
take to the slopes and trails, and be 
equally at ease sailing, running, cycl- 
ing, walking or just watching. 
While colors and designs come 
and go, basic ski clothing, of neces- 
sity, doesn’t change that much. But 
each year brings a bewildering array 
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of fabric finishes — antron, dacron, 
elasthone, gore-tex, montauk, paraf- 
fin cloth, powdercloth, rattler, tactel, 
taslan, mariposa and polyamide to 
name a few, as well as different in- 
sulators of varying weights. Everyone 
wants to pale good Bie how and 
where you ski has to be taken into 
consideration and the most impor- 
tant decision the skier has to make 
is how warmly to dress. Nothing is 
more a icscile than shivering in the 
lift lines but overdressing causes ex- 
cessive perspiration which, as it 
cools, also results in the shivers. Most 
assistants in local sporting goods 
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stores are knowledgeable and infor- 
mative skiers themselves. If you’re 
not sure what you need, ask, if they’re 
not sure, go somewhere else. 
Several light layers of clothing, 
which produce insulated air pockets, 
are more effective, and comfortable, 
than asingle bulky layer. Add or sub- 
tract as comfort dictates. But layering 
doesn’t have to be lumpy. 
Whatever goes on top, polypropy- 
lene underwear goes underneath. 
These crew or turtleneck tops and 
longjohns draw the moisture away 
from the skin, keeping you warm and 


dry. This year manufacturers have 
added luscious peach and baby blue 
to the standard navy, bright blue, 
white or red sets. 

Cotton turtleneck sweaters, usual- 
ly the next layer, are available 
everywhere this year in a rainbow of 
colors and patterns. But what goes on 
next separates the racers from the 
recreational skiers. 

Downhill skiers with the shape to 
wear them will welcome the return 
of the skin tight black stretch pant, 
without an extra ounce of fabric to 
slow you down. Fashion decrees that 
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these be tight enough for your com- 
panions to tell if it’s heads or tails on 
the dime in your pocket. 

For the expert, downhill racing 
abl in serious navy, red, grey or 

lue have slalom gate pads to protect 
hips, thighs, and knees. Matching, 
boldly striped sweaters are padded 
onarms and chest. Racers swear that 
these tight fitting outfits, worn over 
thermal underwear, are equal to any 
weather conditions. And just to prove 
that clothes do not make the skier, 
some racers have forsaken the tradi- 
tional ski gloves for metallic insulated 
poe or mitts, which reflect the heat 

ack onto the body and are worn 
under gardening gloves. The newest 
coordinates are ski poles and gloves 
in acid yellow, pink, powder blue or 
white. 

While gardening gloves, racing 
and stretch pants are only for the con- 
fident, anyone looks good in the 
softly-draped, easy fitting one-piece 
suits. These have always been 
popular with women, but now men 
are trying them out. For beginners 
these have the advantage of leaving 
no nooks or crannies to let in sifting 
snow and they’re warm. Many one- 
piece suits are basically wind resis- 
tant shells and should be worn over 
a track suit, or sweater and tights, and 
insulated underwear. Local sporting 
goods stores have heavier one-piece 
suits, and with Nova Scotia’s 
Capricious weather conditions in 
mind, these have zippers that allow 
you to open various sections of the 
top for ventilation on warmer days. 

Less is definitely more in downhill 
jackets and pants, unless you are talk- 
ing about color. Thin thermal liners 
have mostly replaced the fluffier 
down, so jackets are lighter and slim- 
mer fitting. Pockets are everywhere, 
and hoods, concealed in collars, have 
drawstrings and peaks. One manu- 
facturer even provides an extra 
square of fabric, tucked in the bot- 
tom edge of a jacket, as a portable 
waterproof seat. 

Caguals are neck warmers that 
have become elongated, and loose 
enough to cover the head and fall in 
cosy folds around the neck. Secure 
one end over the head with a mat- 
ching or contrasting cap, or a twisted 
head band. 

If you get to the slopes and 
discover you’ve left some vital item 
of clothing behind, don’t despair. 
The ski shops on the hill have a com- 
Pee range of clothing, much of it 

igh fashion, one of a kind outfits. 

This season, only your imagina- 
tion can limit what you wear on the 
slopes — and how you wear it. © 
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An old soldier’s battle 
for peace ina military town 


Giff Gifford, a Second World War veteran, is the most prominent 
figure in a growing peace movement in Halifax: a city which har- 
bors nuclear arms and is central in Canada’s role in the arms race 
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by Valerie Mansour 
’ve re-enlisted,’ says C.G. ‘‘Giff’’ 
Gifford, aSecond World War bomber 
navigator, squadron leader and reci- 
pient of the Distinguished Flying Cross. 
The reason he joined up this time, he ex- 
plains, is the same as last: ‘‘We went to 
war because we felt our children’s future 
was in danger. Now it’s very much in 
danger and we’ve signed up again.’ 

The ideal may be the same, but there 
is a difference. What Gifford has ‘‘sign- 
ed up’’ for is the cause of disarmament 
and anti-militarism. He’s the founder of 
Veterans for Multilateral Nuclear Disar- 
mament, now a nationwide group with 
400 members — veterans of the Second 
World War and Korea — and with links 
to a growing body of war veterans in other 
countries who are speaking out against 
the arms race. 

A handsome, soft-spoken 67-year- 
old, Gifford is also the most prominent 
peace activist in Halifax — acity of many 
peace activists, and one where the nuclear 
arms debate has been quietly, and 
sometimes not so quietly, increasing in 
intensity. 

Those who have a problem with the 
logic of Gifford’s commitment as a 
pacifist soldier will have a similar problem 
with his city. Halifax is the most military 
of Canadian cities. It was founded for 
military purposes, and with 25 per cent 
of its work force still depending on the 
Department of National Defence, the 
military touches many aspects of life. 
Moreto the point, it’s a strategic port for 
the American nuclear-armed submarine 
fleet. 

It’s around the visit of these sub- 
marines that peace activism has crystalliz- 
ed — along with, more recently, the fact 
that governments have been seeking more 
and more military-related industries for 
Nova Scotia. The situation, say the peace 
groups, makes the city not just a partici- 
pant in defence but a supporter of the con- 
cept of nuclear war. 

Giftord says the peace movement in 
Halifax is still far from being as strong 
as itis in Vancouver, Victoria, Winnipeg 
or Toronto, but is gaining fast. Notably, 
over the past couple of years there has 
been the emergence of groups of profes- 
sional people against the nuclear buildup. 
Lawyers for Social Responsibility, a na- 
tional group formed only recently, has its 
most active chapter in Halifax. There are 
similar organizations for doctors and 
engineers, in addition to older bodies like 
the Voice of Women, Project Plough- 
shares, OXFAM and others. 

One of these groups’ major skirmishes 
was the attempt to get the question of a 
nuclear-free zone on the ballot during last 
fall’s municipal elections. The move fail- 
ed. Some 200 Canadian communities 
have had such votes, and many have 
declared themselves ‘‘nuclear free?’ Most, 
however, don’t have nuclear weapons 
within their boundaries, even temporari- 
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ly. Halifax — and Vancouver — do, 
although it’s never admitted which 
specific submarines are or are not nuclear 
armed. If Halifax were to succeed 
somehow in banning nuclear-armed subs, 
it would engage the nation profoundly, 
creating conflict with the United States 
like the one New Zealand has engaged by 
banning American subs from its harbors. 

Despite this, a public opinion poll in 
the Halifax-Dartmouth area in the spring 
showed 72 per cent wanted a nuclear free 
zone. An even higher number — nearly 
80 per cent — wanted the matter put to 
vote at the municipal elections, but city 
council resisted. 

Giff Gifford’s odyssey through war 
and peace began when he enlisted for du- 
ty in World War II while a theology stu- 
dent at McGill University in Montreal. He 
made 49 bombing raids over Europe, in- 
cluding over Dresden. ‘‘We killed 100,000 
people at Dresden,’ he says. ‘‘One cruise 
missile has 30 times the explosive power 
of the Dresden raid?’ 

When he returned he studied social 
work in the U.S. then worked in com- 
munity centres, with street gangs and 
psychiatric patients in a hospital. He 
returned to Montreal in 1955 to teach 
university. While there he became presi- 
dent of the Schweitzer Group of the 
Unitarian Church and campaigned to end 
H-bomb tests. He then decided to put his 
peace politics into the federal arena and 
ran four times for the NDP. He had been 
a Liberal but in 1963 Prime Minister 
Lester Pearson accepted Bomarc missiles 
with their nuclear warheads in Canada. 
Says Gifford, ‘‘When it was clear Lester 
Pearson was going to sell out to the 
nuclear arms race, I looked tothe NDP’’ 

After a stint at the University of 
Manitoba, he came to Halifax to be direc- 
tor of the Maritime School of Social 
Work. In 1982, heandacolleague felt in- 
spired to form Veterans for Multilateral 
Nuclear Disarmament because of the 
work being done by Generals for Peace 
and Disarmament, a group of seven 
NATO generals in Europe. They con- 
tacted two fellow veterans and the four 
each listed ten others to ask to join them. 
Four out of five agreed. The group has 
participated in peace marches and is often 
invited to present briefs to government 
commissions, the most recent being the 
hearings on Canada’s renewal of its 
NORAD agreement. ‘‘We’re high pro- 
file, but not just because of our wisdom 
which is frequently at odds with govern- 
ment policy?’ 

The Veterans usually hold their press 
conferences at the local legion. ‘‘The 
Legion isn’t happy with us,’ Gifford says. 
‘But they know we are vets and we’ve 
paid our dues. They feel an obligation to 
give us our rights,’ Gifford says many 
veterans have instinctive and unconscious 
emotional reactions that the group, 
Veterans for Multilateral Nuclear Disar- 
mament, put down the sacrifices people 
made. ‘‘And some just have an old- 
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fashioned belief in authority,’ Says Gif- 
ford, ‘‘Some vets’ minds are still stuck 
in 1939. It’s not that they’re bad people. 
It’s really hard to take the jump when 
you’re surrounded by people who haven’t 
faker 

Gifford was part of a Canadian 
delegation that visited the Soviet Union 
for a week in August 1984, as guests of 
the Soviet war veterans committee. They 
were shown cultural and historical sites, 
especially war memorials. Gifford says 
he visited one cemetery where 600,000 
people were buried who had died of star- 
vation during the war. ‘“That’s more than 
the Canadian and U.S. dead combined. 


I’ve always felt an obligation towards the 
Soviet war vets because it was they who 
really broke the backs of Hitler’s armies?’ 
Gifford and his group are also involved 
with veterans from North Atlantic coun- 
tries. A conference of veterans on the 
demilitarization of the North Atlantic 
may be held in Halifax this summer. 
Gifford is optimistic that this battle 
for peace will be won. ‘‘We’re getting 
close,’ he says confidently. ‘‘I often refer 
to the abolition of slavery debates in 1858 
and 1859 in the United States Senate. 
They said slavery was instituted by God, 
et cetera. By reading that you would think 
it was going to exist for 5,000 years, but 
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four years later it ended?’ 

American submarines have been us- 
ing Halifax as a liberty port since 1968. 
Officially, the Canadian government 
does not allow transport or storage of 
nuclear weapons in Canadian waters, but 
complies with the U.S. policy of not say- 
ing whether the weapons are on board. 
Twelve to 15 U.S. subs arrive each year 
and usually dock away from the public 
eye at CFB Shearwater on the Dart- 
mouth side where a renovated jetty is 
ready to host them. Canada spent $1.8 
million to resurface the concrete jetty to 
bring it up to NATO standards. The so- 
called ‘‘umbilical cords’’ — air lines, 
steam lines and electrical lines were paid 
for by the United States. 
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While the repair work at Shearwater 
was being done, the Casimir Pulaski, a 
ballistic missile submarine, arrived in 
Halifax and stayed in full view in the har- 
bor. The sub carried 16 Trident missiles 
which have enough range to hit the Soviet 
Union from Halifax. Each of its eight 
100-kiloton warheads has 40 times the 
power of the 1917 Halifax explosion 
which killed over 1,600 people. 

‘“*‘These subs put Halifax in a 
dangerous position,’ says Gifford. 
‘*With the enormous power of these 
weapons we can’t afford one risk’’ Critics 
like Gifford contend there is a possibili- 
ty of a radiation leak, a collision in the 
harbor or even a terrorist attack. In the 
United States nuclear accidents have hap- 


One of the many nuclear-armed U.S. submarines to visit Halifax each year leaves the 
harbor under the watchful surveillance of the sub watch committee 


pened although it is not easy to get records 
of them. During a pre-trial discovery in 
a civil action filed under the Freedom of 
Information Act, U.S. Navy officials 
revealed the existence of classified records 
containing summaries of 379 major and 
minor nuclear weapons accidents bet- 
ween 1965 and 1977. In Boston and New 
York there has been a serious opposition 
to putting nuclear armed ships in their 
harbors. Operation Dismantle, an 
Ottawa-based group, hopes to challenge 
the legality of allowing nuclear weapons 
in Canadian harbors. ‘‘It’s unbelievable 
that reactors and weapons and things that 
have had major accidents can just cruise 
in and out of major cities?’ says Disman- 
tle’s researcher Bill Robinson. 
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‘*It’s no big deal’’ counters Dan Mid- 
dlemiss, a Dalhousie University political 
scientist specializing in strategic defence 
studies who believes the threat provided 
by the subs is not great enough to demand 
to know when there are nukes on board 
— unless Canada is determined to be a 
nuclear free state. ‘‘And on my grounds 
that contradicts our historical policy that 
has served us well?’ James Bush, a former 
commander who now works for the Cen- 
tre for Defence Information in Washing- 
ton, believes Canada should be inform- 
ed, but, he says, Canada should only ban 
the subs from its harbors if it wants to 
make a clear statement. ‘‘New Zealand 
opposes nuclear weapons, nuclear power 
and nuclear war. They are using their 


refusal to allow U.S. ships as a means of 


implementing that statement.’ 

In the summer of 1984, New Zea- 
land’s Labour government banned 
American subs from their waters. ‘‘Peace 
squadrons’’ made up of hundreds of peo- 
ple on sailboats and surfboards greeted 
every U.S. warship and submarine, caus- 
ing a virtual blockade of the harbors. 
Bush says Canada would have difficulty 
shutting out the submarines. ‘‘The 
economic retaliation on Canada would be 
monumental,’ he says. ‘‘The U.S. did 
threaten New Zealand. And it’s 
outrageous because a country has the 
right to object to nuclear weapons,’”’ 

In Halifax, there’s a specific group 
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which hopes to make Nova Scotia a New 
Zealand of the Atlantic, despite the odds. 
They call themselves ‘‘sub watchers’’ and 
try to sound the alarm each time a nuclear 
submarine comes to call. Finding out 
when a submarine is to arrive is difficult 
because the navy confirms a sub’s 
presence only when it is in port. So, 
numerous people keep an eye on the foggy 
harbor. One sub watcher lives on the 
shore outside the city and alerts the group 
when he sees a sub heading towards the 
mouth of the harbor. Another works in 
a building high on a hill and is alerted by 
his co-workers each time they see an 
ominous sub slink into port. Even a 
source from within, an employee at the 
Shearwater base, has on occasion inform- 
ed the committee. That comes as no sur- 
prise to Giff Gifford. ‘“The military aren’t 
all for this. A lot of military know if these 
weapons are used, that’s the end of it?’ 

Once the sub watch committee knows 
the name or number of a submarine, they 
look it up in Jane’s Fighting Ships, a huge 
book that provides detailed information 
on every vessel. If the submarine has 
nuclear capabilities, a phone network 
springs into operation, and with 24 hours, 
about 200 people are informed of the 
sub’s presence. Many then gather at a 
vigil where the submarine is docked. 
**The problem is not to burn out,’ says 
sub watcher Valerie Osborne. ‘‘It’s along 
haul to protest each sub that comes into 
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the harbor?’ Osborne says even if they | 


don’t accomplish their long-term goal of 
ridding the harbor of these subs, the ef- 
fort is worthwile to raise people’s 
awareness. ‘““The subs have no business 
to be here,’ she says. ‘‘It’s against the goal 
of the Canadian government?’ 

That goal is not as clear as Canada’s 
peaceful reputation might imply. Canada 
is integrally linked to the arms race. It is 
a supplier of raw materials to the U.S. 
defence industry. It produces component 
parts and it is a site for testing nuclear 
weapons delivery vehicles. Canada will 
not build its own nuclear weapons but at 
the same time pursues defence and in- 
dustrial policies based on a very close in- 
volvement with nuclear weapons. 

*‘Our involvement is indirect,’ says 
Middlemiss. ‘‘We consciously took a deci- 
sion after the war not to be involved. Then 
we became a nuclear power and now 
we ve divested ourselves. We’re right back 
again.’ 

Although the country’s participation 
may be described as indirect, there are 
systems in which Canada participates that 
are central to nuclear combat. Just last 
year an American defence analyst releas- 
ed details of U.S. plans to deploy nuclear 
depth-charges at CFB Greenwood and 


nuclear-equipped B-52s to our air bases | 


in the event of an alert. At the time 
government officials denied knowing 


about this and even attempted to keep the | 


information from its own standing com- 
mittee on External Affairs and National 
Defence by blacking out the titles of eight 
Canada-U.S. defence agreements on a list 
provided to the committee. 

Also, Atlantic Canada will soon 
become a prominent participant in the 
military industrial sector. Litton Systems 
(Canada) Ltd., one of the country’s big- 
gest arms producers, is planning to set up 
a plant in the Maritimes and promises to 
employ 400 local people. Litton makes 
navigational components for the U.S. 
nuclear-armed cruise missile and is the 
prime supplier for half the 11,000 
guideline systems. In late November Lit- 
ton received a $61.6 million (U.S.) con- 
tract for navigation computers for 
Tomahawk cruise missiles for the U.S. 
navy. The company is also bidding on 
a contract to be awarded in March or 
April to build a low-level air defence radar 
system, which it says it will build in 
Charlottetown after development 
authorities in Nova Scotia failed to lure 
it to Cape Breton. 

Litton’s form of job creation is 
challenged by many in the peace and 
economic communities. ‘‘There is no 
question we need jobs in Nova Scotia,’ 
says Saint Mary’s University economist 
Martha MacDonald. ‘‘Yet there is good 
reason to argue that they are not the kinds 
of jobs we most need?’ 

The aircraft manufacturer Pratt and 
Whitney, a subsidiary of United 
Technologies, the second largest 
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Gifford speaks to the ‘‘Pentagon party poopers’ 


a meeting of U.S. officials. 


American military contractor, was drawn 
to Nova Scotia by millions of dollars in 
subsidies and grants from three levels of 
government. As well, the Nova Scotia 
education department will offer a 
technology course to train workers for 
Pratt’s high-tech, computer integrated in- 
dustry. Last July the firm won four con- 
tracts from National Defence worth $10.9 
million and in the same month the sod was 
turned for a $90 million, 124,000 square 
foot factory at the new Aerotech Business 
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"demonstrating outside a Halifax hotel during 
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Park near the Halifax airport. 
According to MacDonald, investing 
in defence industries is expensive. ‘‘One 
billion American dollars spent in defence 
buys 76,000 jobs, in health services 
139,000 and in education 187,000 jobs.”’ 
Canada is increasingly looking to 
military spending as an economic solu- 
tion. In December 1984, officials from the 
Pentagon began a cross-country tour to 
teach Canadian businesses how to win 
defence contracts. Halifax peace activists 
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organized demonstrations that greeted the 
meeting at every step. While about 100 
people demonstrated at lunchtime outside 
the hotel where the meeting was being 
held, 14 people sat in a circle in the hotel’s 
mezzanine level singing peace songs and 
entwining themselves with yarn as asym- 
bol of unity. Hotel managers called the 
police and the demonstrators were later 
found guilty of trespassing. However — 
and this is perhaps indicative of a wider 
public mood — the judge sentenced them 
only to one day in jail, considered served 
by their presence in court. The ‘‘Pentagon 
party poopers’’ became heroes in the local 
peace movement. Buttons were made that 
read ‘‘I was arrested for peace’’ and a 
large crowd attended a benefit cabaret to 
raise money for their defence. As the 
Halifax peace movement grows it diver- 
sifies and strikes deeper roots. ‘‘It’s un- 
fortunate in a sense but the professional 
class has given the peace movement some 
credibility,’ says Ron Stockton, co- 
founder of Lawyers for Social Respon- 
sibility, who feels that credibility should 
already have existed. ‘‘It’s more difficult 
to red-bait a doctor or lawyer. I’m less 
likely to be called a dupe of Moscow as 
a member of this group,’ 

Stockton is also a member of the 
Halifax Referendum Committee which 
had attempted to get the question of 
nuclear free zone on the ballot in the last 
municipal election. City council’s grounds 
for turning it down was that it was not 
a local issue. 

Almost 200 communities in Canada 
have had similar referenda on disarma- 
ment or on declaring nuclear free zones. 
Over 76 per cent have so far voted in 
favor. In 1983, ten New Brunswick com- 
munities voted in favor of disarmament. 
And in Nova Scotia, councils in Lunen- 
burg town and county and in Trenton have 
declared their communities nuclear free 
zones. In Chester 77 per cent of the 
population voted in favor of disarmament 
while in last fall’s Wolfville municipal elec- 
tion double the previous number of voters 
turned out and voted 75 per cent in favor 
of declaring the area a nuclear free zone. 

‘“Endorsing nuclear free zones is im- 
portant,’ says Giff Gifford, who believes 
that Halifax will have its referendum 
sooner or later. ‘‘It’s something at a local 
level that people can really feel. A major 
factor in New Zealand was the nuclear 
weapons free zone in municipalities?’ 

And to Gifford everyone is capable 
of feeling — and changing. ‘‘I don’t write 
anyone off,’ he says. ‘‘People are chang- 
ing their minds all the time. And it’s a one- 
way change. I’ve never met anyone who 
went from being anti-nuclear to being 
pro.’ 


People are just not accepting the no- 
tion of what nuclear arms can do, he says 
emphatically. ‘‘If politicians and the 
military were ready to accept the true 
nature of nuclear arms, they’d have to 
reverse their policy and do what we’re 
doing?’ 
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PLACENTIA BAY 


The ghost outports of 


Newfoundland’s controversial 
resettlement program for poor 
outport communities still raises 
hackles two decades later. But 
some of the denuded com- 
munities have found a new life — 
if only during the fishing season 


by Peter Gard 
oday, 20 years later, the worst wounds 
have healed. But below the surface 
there remains much bitterness at the 
heavy-handed methods the Newfoundland 
government used to move people from 
isolated outport communities to more pros- 
perous ‘‘growth centres.’ 
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Some, who decided to stay against the 
odds, are doing as well today as those who 
moved. In many minds the question remains 
as sharp as ever: should the resettlement pro- 
gram have ever taken place? 

Much of the program concentrated on 
Placentia Bay, where 814 families were 
uprooted between 1966 and 1969. The bay 
is some 60 miles west of St. John’s, and is 
far from being the province’s most isolated 
region. It was, however, one of the pro- 
vince’s poorest in the 1960s. 

Half of Placentia Bay’s population of 
6,500 lived in picturesque but isolated set- 
tlements, wholly dependent on a declining 
salt cod fishery. Most of these settlements 
had long histories and in the past had been 
self-sustaining communities. But by the 
mid-60s it was becoming clear that the 


eee s island outports (like most others in 
the province) were being left behind in the 
critical areas of schooling, medical ser- 
vices and industrial development. 

Earlier schemes to deal with the problem 
had failed. Only three communities in the 
bay took advantage of a provincial program 
which started in 1953 and which provided 
moving subsidies — an average of $300 per 
family. A 90 per cent vote of support was 
necessary before the program took effect in 
a particular community. 

The Fisheries Household Resettlement 
Program, instituted by Premier Joey 
Smallwood’s government in 1965, was 
another matter. With joint federal-provincial 
funding, it took a carrot-and-stick approach 
that all but forced the residents to move. 

Extravagant promises of jobs in certain 
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Far left: Summer fishermen 
wait on the Red Island 
wharf for the collector boat; 
the graveyard at Great 
Paradise is falling into ruin. 
Left: two views of Petit 
Forte — an abandoned 
house and the still 
functioning harbor on an 
overcast afternoon 


Placentia Bay 


designated growth centres were combined 
with the threat that communities which 
failed to move would lose essential services. 
Cash incentives were increased substantial- 
ly. By the program’s end, they averaged 
$2,500 per family, a small fortune to 
fishermen used to a mere subsistence. 
Most insidious of all, the majority vote 
needed to set the program in motion in any 
community was lowered from 90 per cent 
to 80 per cent. This served to isolate each 
outport’s most established citizens — mer- 
chants and the more prosperous fishermen 
— who had the most to lose from moving. 
In many parts of Newfoundland, the 
program set off a sort of panic that can over- 
take a crowd in the face of a natural disaster. 
Outport communities, which had never 
before experienced a local meeting or even 
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a quarrel which could not be resolved 
around a kitchen stove, suddenly found 
themselves rent by petitions, committees and 
contention. 

Only one petition was necessary to in- 
itiate resettlement, and once the program 
was in motion there were few checks or 
balances to give anyone time for recon- 
sideration. Canvassing regularly fell into the 
hands of those who had initiated the reset- 
tlement idea in the first place, and at the 
progam’s height, the mere arrival of a pro- 
gram information officer was taken by 
many as a sign to start packing. Throughout 
Newfoundland, rural communities began to 
collapse in confusion. 

Placentia Bay’s many island outports 
were particularly susceptible to the combined 
threat of cut services and increased isola- 
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tion. Resettlement was influenced, too, by 
the promise of jobs at the oil refinery to be 
built at Come-by-Chance at the head of the 
bay. 

In the space of three years (1966-69) all 
15 of the bay’s island outports and another 
14 isolated mainland communities voted to 
resettle. In all, 814 Placentia Bay families 
shifted — almost half the entire population 
of the bay. 

People moved, for the most part, to 
other communities in the bay, and in par- 
ticular to the official growth centres such 
as Placentia, Rushoon and Arnold’s Cove 
— all linked by highway to St. John’s. 

The confusion was at its worst in Ar- 
nold’s Cove, a small, fogbound outport close 
to the proposed Come-by-Chance oil 
refinery. Before resettlement, Arnold’s Cove 
had a two-room school and a population 
of 30 families; but 139 additional families 
chose to relocate at the Cove, straining every 
facility. 

The outports that people had left behind 
had had adequate schools and churches, 
wharves, gardens and shops. It was years 
before the new communities matched the 
old in these kinds of services and amenities. 
Moreover, in these designated growth cen- 
tres, the best land was already taken, the 
cost of living was high, and jobs were much 
scarcer than the new arrivals had been led 
to believe. 

On the positive side, the larger com- 
munities did eventually offer better school- 
ing, better medical care, and better 
municipal and recreational services. Over the 
years, Arnold’s Cove and other ‘‘instant’’ 
resettlement towns have begun to look less 
like ugly ducklings and more like average 
Newfoundland communities. 

The pain of resettlement itself has 
receded over the past 20 years. The genera- 
tion that suffered most from the move has 
passed on, and a new generation has grown 
up with no direct experience of traditional 
outport living. There is enormous nostalgia 
for the bay’s “‘lost’’ outports, but few who 
moved 20 years ago would be willing once 
again to uproot themselves and move back. 

Still, feelings run high in the bay about 
the wisdom of the move. ‘‘I’d rather be one 
day in Tack’s Beach than 17 years in Ar- 
nold’s Cove?’ is how one ‘‘new’’ Cove resi- 
dent put it, recalling the place she still calls 
home. Most of her neighbors, however, did 
not object so strongly to the Cove. 

It has also been only five or six years 
since Arnold’s Cove began to prosper. The 
Come-by-Chance oil refinery is a rusting 
$200 million ruin to the north. It went 
bankrupt after four years and has stayed idle 
for ten. The Placentia Bay fishery, however, 
revived in the mid-1970s, and in 1979, Na- 
tional Sea Products Ltd. built a fish pro- 
cessing plant in the community which at 
peak periods employs 350 people. The plant 
has made Arnold’s Cove one of Placentia 
Bay’s success stories. Gone are the quagmire 
roads and the sight of people carrying water 
in buckets to their transplanted houses. Ar- 
nold’s Cove, today, looks prosperous. Its 
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houses are well maintained, its streets are 
full of traffic, and come evening, the com- 
munity wharf bustles with children fishing 
*“‘conners’”’ and adults out for a stroll. 

Fishing is still the main occupation in 
the bay despite the wild promises and disrup- 
tions of the settlement program. But while 
hundreds of families left their homes near 
Placentia Bay’s best fishing grounds and 
moved closer to the bay’s processing cen- 
tres, the fish stayed where they always had 
been: out by the isolated headlands and 
islands. 

This created an irony. With the revival 
of the Placentia Bay fishery in the mid-1970s, 
several hundred fishermen started moving 
back to the abandoned communities for the 
duration of the fishing season. 


Resettlement destroyed year-round liv- 
ing on the out-islands, but it didn’t destroy 
the islands’ charm. It’s not just working 
fishermen who have returned. Old-timers 
like Clarence Pomeroy of Great Paradise ar- 
rive early in the spring and stay late into the 
fall. In July and August, the population of 
Great Paradise swells to 40 as families with 
children take advantage of the school 
holidays. Nearby Little Paradise also has a 
summer population of 40; and as many as 
80 people return each summer to both Red 
Island and Merasheen. 

Great and Little Paradise, Red Island 
and Merasheen, though seasonally 
populated, are no longer the tidy com- 
munities they once were. Wild alder chokes 
the graveyards and roadways. Churches and 
schools have fallen to ruin. A few old houses 
survive, but most of the bay’s migratory 
fishermen work from makeshift cabins and 
landing stages. Ironically, the only new 
structure is usually a small government 
wharf built in recent years as grudging 
acknowledgement of the continued 
usefulness of the bay’s resettled out-harbors. 

The pleasures of outport living often 
cannot be neatly classified. They are things 
of the moment: things like the sound of a 
trapskiff as it returns from a morning’s 
fishing; the taste of a fresh-caught seabird, 
hung out overnight to catch the frost; an 
oven-warm kitchen crowded with visitors; 
or perhaps a snatch of conversation which 
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South East Bight refused to resettle; there’s no regrets 


SPECIAL REPORT 


might suddenly turn to song. 

Senator Frederick Rowe, one of the 
ministers in the Smallwood government 
responsible for the resettlement program in 
the 1960s, recently recalled outport living in 
quite different terms: as near-medieval, a 
life of continuous drudgery for the women, 
dole for the men, illiteracy for the children. 
Certainly there were many who were happy 
to leave stark, isolated outports like Little 
Paradise and Red Island. Some, though, 
were reluctant to leave and have sought every 
Opportunity since to return to their former 
homes. 

**A lot of people who moved didn’t 
know what they were moving for,’’ says 
Pius Power Sr., of South East Bight. 
‘**They thought that if they got into town 


or if they got some education, they’d do 
something. They were making money but 
they never saw it. They didn’t know the 
value of a thousand dollars. They never 
knew if they had one dollar or two thou- 
sand. They’d dealt all their lives with mer- 
chants and there were only (debit and 
credit) columns in a merchant’s book’’ 
Power is one of the tiny minority of 
Placentia Bay fishermen who obstinately 
resisted resettlement. When Clattice Har- 
bour voted to move, the Powers stayed 
on. ‘‘We stayed until my father died,’ he 
says. ‘‘Then it seemed too risky. My wife 
was alone all day and the empty houses 
attracted vandals’’ 

Power and his family moved to near- 
by South East Bight which, along with 
Monkstown and Petit Forte, was one of 
three tiny settlements grouped around 
Paradise Sound which pluckily refused to 
resettle. ‘‘For a long time,’ says Power, 
“*it didn’t seem like the government was 
giving in?’ However, even in the worst 
days of the bay’s officially encouraged 
abandonment, the coastal boat continued 
to call at Paradise Sound. Slowly, essen- 
tial services were restored over a ten-year 
period. 

Today, South East Bight and its 
holdout neighbors prosper. There is a 
brand new government wharf in ‘‘The 
Bight’’, the product of several years of 
winter works programs. The coastal boat 


calls twice a week. The fish collector boat 
from Arnold’s Cove picks up South East 
Bight’s catch every second day. Given 
Newfoundland’s high unemployment 
rate, there is no problem finding teachers 
for the new school; and a doctor and nurse 
fly into Petit Forte every second week to 
keep tabs on health problems in the three 
communities. 

Diesel generators supply electricity. 
Telephones, mail service and television 
provide links to the outside world. The 
young men of Petit Forte keep cars in 
Parkers Cove, and can reach St. John’s 
by speedboat and car in four hours. 

‘*Small boat fishing’s a gamble,’ says 
Power, ‘‘a dying trade’’ However, it is 
not a trade which Power or his neighbors 
would willingly give up, in spite of its in- 
creasing unprofitability. ‘‘It’s no good for 
aman of 50 who’s been fishing all his life 
to go elsewhere to look for a job,’ says 
Power. ‘‘A place like St. John’s is home 
to the people who belong to it, but I don’t 
like it?’ 

On their way out to their cod traps, 
Power and his son pass the abandoned 
community of Great Paradise. It never 
had much of a harbor — just the shelter 
of shoals. But the church steeple is still 
standing, as well as a dozen or so dwell- 
ings. The cemetery is on arocky promon- 
tory which catches the light of the setting 
sun and offers fine views of the entire ex- 
panse of Placentia Bay. One old house, 
now irreparably ruined, bears a sign 
nailed up by its owner pleading with van- 
dals not to do further damage. A pair of 
wild ponies graze nervously among the 
tombstones. 

Outport life in Placentia is not as hard 
as it was 20 years ago, but it is still a hard 
life. Yet nothing which occurs in that life 
is as harsh as the choice that was thrust 
on people in the late 1960s, either to main- 
tain or to abandon their outport homes. 
The outport people of Placentia Bay — 
as elsewhere in Newfoundland — were 
asked to choose between abandoning their 
homes in the hope of a better life for 
themselves and their children, or of stay- 
ing on to face an uncertain future. It was 
an unjustly biased choice and there is lit- 
tle doubt that, had it been presented in 
fairer terms, many more would have 
chosen to stay and wait out the recession. 

As it turned out, those who stayed on 
have done no worse than those who 
moved. By their own measure they have 
done better. And, of course, it is difficult 
in this matter to speak for everyone. Many 
who moved have done well. 

If there is a lesson to be learned from 
Newfoundland’s resettlement program, 
it is that it is important to listen to dissent- 
ing voices. There are people in Placentia 
Bay today who value the comforts of 
modern living, much as there are people 
there whose love of their work and en- 
vironment transcends the considerable 
discomforts of outport living. Isolation, 
after all, is as much a state of mind as it 
is a geographic condition. 
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A post-mortem on free trade 


man was handing out pamphlets 

at the Halifax ferry terminal. To my 
amazement virtually everyone in the ter- 
minal building had one in hand and was 
reading it intently, which is not what hap- 
pens to your average pamphlet handed 
out in a public place. 

The subject of this attention-grabber 
was free trade. The authors, an 
Edmonton-based group headed by econ- 
omist Robert Laxer, were against it. 

The public’s quick interest in the sub- 
ject confirmed for me what had been a 
growing suspicion: that free trade is dead 
as an old boot long before it tries to take 
its first step. 

This conclusion comes not because I 
saw people reading an anti-free trade 
tract, but because the public is interested 
at all. For one of the conditions needed 
to get Canada safely tucked in behind the 
American tariff wall is that the deed be 
done quickly and on the sly — before 
either the Canadian public or the U.S. 
Congress become aroused. This was ad- 
mitted by some of the big business sup- 
porters of free trade and implied by Prime 
Minister Mulroney. Both were disap- 
pointed last fall when they learned that 
the Americans would only be ready to ne- 
gotiate in the late spring. They wanted the 
deal signed and delivered before the con- 
gressional elections next fall when pro- 
tectionist sentiment will presumably in- 
crease and take on electoral overtones. 

One can either marvel at this naiveté, 
or grow angry that the government was 
anxious to rush into a deal that might 
change the very nature of the country 
before the rubes that constitute its 
citizenry caught on. But the public, I 
would say, is aroused — not manning the 
barricades, but at least in a proper state 
of wariness as more and more premiers, 
unionists, constitutionalists, economists 
and others draw out the implications that 
the government is so eager to ignore. 

The Laxer pamphlet made the stan- 
dard points against free trade: loss of jobs 
in certain protected industries with no 
assurance that new jobs will be created, 
and the possible need to dismantle many 
of our social, economic and other systems 
to fit into the Americans’ concept of what 
constitutes fair trade. It also revived 
Mulroney’s background as a branch-plant 
manager for an American company, Iron 
Ore Co. of Canada making the angry 
charge that he’s brought that attitude to 
government and is quite willing to sell out 
the country. 

Mulroney’s attitude is indeed a key 


Q: day a few weeks ago, a young 
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part of the politics of free trade. Through 
Canada’s history there is a pendulum mo- 
tion through which we alternately get 
closer to then draw away from the Amer- 
icans in our attitudes. Mulroney is trying 
to push that pendulum farther than it 
wants to go. If he doesn’t do some back- 
tracking fast it will simply kick back with 
all the more force and bowl him over. 
Governments usually come to power 
dragging with them some myth created 
while they were in opposition. The Con- 
servatives’ was that Pierre Trudeau was 
turfed out mainly because he was ‘‘anti- 
American,’ and that matters had to be 
set straight. Trudeau was actually turfed 


Free trade is dead 
as an old boot 
long before it 

tries to take its 
first step 


out for dozens of accumulated reasons. 
But from Diefenbaker through to Tru- 
deau the elements of Canadian nation- 
hood were reinforced — a fact which 
some people choose to interpret as anti- 
Americanism. Mulroney, the most ‘‘pro- 
American’’ prime minister since Louis 
St. Laurent, is offending against these 
elements. The Foreign Investment Review 
Agency may be dead, but still, this is not 
the 1950s when it could be casually as- 
sumed that Canada was a wide open fron- 
tier for American corporations. 

The free trade negotiations (if the ex- 
ercise ever gets to that stage) might not 
produce the bogey feared by some, it’s 
true. Negotiations are negotiations and 
some mutually beneficial rearrangement 
of commerce between the two countries 
short of free trade could theoretically oc- 
cur after some give and take. But that’s 
beside the point now. The point is that 
Mulroney is not trusted to negotiate for 
Canada by more and more people. The 
sale of de Havilland Aircraft to the Boeing 
company for fire sale prices raised one 
doubt. The premiers have told him he 
doesn’t talk for them, as have others. By 
next summer he may be speaking only for 
himself, for only a part of his own govern- 
ment, and for a narrowing circle of busi- 
ness people. 


According to the blarney, free trade 
is as easy as swallowing a spoonful of 
maple syrup. In fact, the two countries’ 
aims are contradictory, and full free trade 
is only possible if one side more or less 
capitulates (guess which side is most likely 
to do that). For the Canadian proponents 
of free trade it’s a brilliant and irresistible 
idea. With our lumber, fish, potatoes, 
pork and some other products being the 
target of protectionist forces in the Con- 
gress, the idea is to wipe out all tariffs. 
Protectionist congressmen will be circum- 
vented — unless, of course, they manage 
to scotch the talks before they start or 
refuse to ratify any treaty negotiated 
(remember the 1979 Georges Bank treaty). 
For the U.S. government, the intent is to 
reduce the $20 billion trade deficit with 
Canada. This requires that Canada be put 
at a disadvantage — that programs of sup- 
port to industries or workers such as 
regional development, marketing boards 
and maybe even Medicare be altered or 
perhaps wiped out to give American in- 
dustry a ‘‘level playing field’? on which 
to compete; that is, that our economy 
function under the rules that prevail in 
the U.S. The end result of this would be 
neither a protection of our $20 billion 
trade surplus nor an enhancement of it. 
It would likely mean, as the U.S. govern- 
ment’s legions of economists quietly 
assume, its reversal. 

In the end, there’s also a little fact that 
the whole exercise is redundant. The 
Western nations have just agreed to em- 
bark ona newround of tariff-cutting talks 
through GATT, the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade. For Canada, this 
particular exercise is both desirable and 
necessary. It opens us up to the world, 
whereas a special trade deal with the U.S. 
would tend to close us to the rest of the 
world. 

Here’s a scenario for the free trade 
talks. After much sound and fury in 
Canada (and not one word in the Ameri- 
can media, except for the pro-free trade 
ads paid for by the Canadian government) 
the talks open with a little ceremony full 
of Mulroney-Reagan bonhomie. Cana- 
dian heavy-hitting negotiator Simon 
Reisman rolls up his sleeves and gets down 
to business with officials ten rungs down 
the U.S. Department of Commerce bur- 
eaucracy. Less and less is heard of the 
talks. A couple of years down the road 
they end inconclusively, but a press release 
is put out proclaiming their usefulness in 
the spirit of Canada-U.S. friendship. 
Brian Mulroney, in trouble electorally, 
calls this result a great victory. 
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The key to’86. 


We invite you to test drive 
a new Volkswagen soon. 


Dalhousie 
Central Motors Ltd. 
515 Darlington Drive / 684-5533 


Edmundston 
Dumont Bros. Garage Ltd. 
392 Victoria Street / 735-8481 


Fredericton 
Trans Canada Autohaus Ltd. 
Lower St. Marys / 472-3339 


Metro Moncton 
Dieppe Auto Ltee/Ltd. 
600 Champlain Street / 854-0444 


Saint John 
R & H Motors Ltd. 
297 Rothesay Avenue / 642-4601 


Woodstock 
Patterson Autohaus Ltd. 
328-9994 


Amherst Lunenburg County 
Sunrise Auto House Ltd. Coleman’s Autohaus 
667/1355 Hebbville Road / 543-3344 
Dartmouth Middleton 


Parsons Motors Ltd. 
Main Street / 825-4782 


Drescher Motors Ltd. 
215 Wyse Road / 469-6411 


Stellarton 
Bridge Street Motors 
Bridge Avenue / 755-5121 


Halifax 
Hillcrest VW (1979) Ltd. 
3154 Robie Street / 453-2790 


Kentville 
Marshall Motors Ltd. 
95 Cornwallis Street 
678-2155 


Sydney 
Jim Sampson Motors 
George & Townsend 


5939-1610 


Atlantic Volkswagen Dealer Association 


Truro 
Truro Auto Imports 
204 Robie Street / 895-5383 


Yarmouth County 
Ohio Service Center 
742-5800 


Happy Valley 
Goose Bay Motors 
141 Hamilton River Rd/ 896-2973 


Stephenville 
M & F Motors 
Hansen Highway / 643-3503 


St. John’s 
Penney Autohaus 
211 Kenmount Road / 726-4424 


Charlottetown 
Autohaus MacLennan Ltd. 
Sherwood Road / 892-5381 
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Inventing Atlantic Trivia 


Larry Woodman, with a lot of help from his family, is the game's 
creator. And while the New Minas, N.S., high school history teacher 
hasn’t become a millionaire, his game has sold nearly 10,000 copies 


by Leslie McKee 

ame the longest serving premier 

of New Brunswick. Which Atlan- 

tic Province is known as the Garden 

of the Gulf? Name the home province of 

famous actor and playwright, Gordon 

Pinsent. Which is the only Atlantic Pro- 

vince that requires a blood test before a 
marriage licence is issued? 

There are 3,737 more such questions. 
And — you guessed it — they’re part of 
a game called Atlantic Trivia. It’s the crea- 
tion of Larry Woodman, a high school 
history teacher in New Minas, N.S., and 
his wife, Susan. 

And it’s a best seller. The first 5,000 
copies of the game, chock-a-block with 
tidbits about the four Atlantic Provinces, 
were completely sold out. Within a cou- 
ple of months of Atlantic Trivia’s second 
printing, 65 per cent of the games have 
been sold. 

The Woodmans made their move in 
1984, daring to put Atlantic Trivia on 
the market alongside the genre’s 
originator — Trivial Pursuit — which has 
since been followed by Tour de Force (a 
Canadian trivia game by Pierre Berton 
and Charles Templeton), Bible Trivia, 
Soap Opera Trivia and People Trivia, to 
name just a few. 

‘*Everyone thinks that I must have 
played Trivial Pursuit and became a real 
trivia fanatic, but I’m not at all?’ says 
Larry Woodman. ‘‘I’ve heard other peo- 
ple play the game, and I began to notice 
that all the answers were of American con- 
tent, or were of an international flavor. 
I then found myself saying, ‘What a 
shame there are no questions about 
Canada?’ So I thought a Canadian version 
of this type would be good. And then I 
began to think, Atlantic Canada isa pretty 
important spot to me and many others, 
so why not do something on Atlantic 
Canada.’ 

So in 1983, with his wife and two sons, 
Peter and Jonathan, Woodman began his 
research into the small and often obscure 
facts of Atlantic Canada. ‘‘It wasn’t long 
before I had my own Atlantic trivia 
library,’ he says. He started by looking 
through some of his own Atlantic history 
books, accumulating a first batch of ques- 
tions. Then he borrowed friends’ scrap- 
books, visited the local radio stations, 
searched through the sports halls of fame 
in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island and spent many late 
nights researching at the Acadia Univer- 
sity library, nearby in Wolfville. 
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On the advice of a friend, Woodman 
then made some inquiries about the state 
of the market. He checked out a number 
of small stores as well as various chains. 
‘*The feedback I received from these peo- 
ple was that the trivia games were selling 
like hotcakes, and a game about Atlantic 
Canada would be great because people 
were saying about many of the games, 
‘That’s too hard. It’s all about some place 
else? So the market definitely was there?’ 


Woodman with ‘‘our splurge’’ 

He then looked for a printer, making 
his first approach to a friend, Harrison 
Drake, who operates a printing press in 
the basement of his home. ‘‘When I first 
approached Harrison with the idea, his 
response was ‘Don’t call me, I'll call 
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you’.’ To print 5,000 games seven tons 
of paper would be needed. ‘‘The project 
was so huge it scared Harrison?’ 

In the end, Harrison Drake changed 
his mind and took on the job. But before 
the game could go to the printer, the ques- 
tions, which were written by hand, all had 
to be color-coded and typed. Says Wood- 
man, ‘‘I rented a typewriter, and not be- 
ing a typist, I had to hunt and peck my 
way through all those questions. Once 
they were all typed on white, green, and 
yellow paper, the boys cut each question 
into little strips and glued them onto a 
separate piece of paper.’ 

Although he has some business ex- 
perience behind him — three generations 
of his family operated a grocery store in 


Joggin Bridge, N.S., where he grew up 
—hewas very ‘‘naive,’ he admits, about 
the cost of his venture. ‘‘I thought it would 
cost maybe two to three thousand dollars. 
The more I thought about it, I figured that 
wasn’t too much. After all, people spend 
that much for a trip to Europe. So, this 
game would be our splurge?’ 

As the Woodmans began to put the 
final touches on their game before it went 
to the printer and then the distributor, 
they got the shock of their lives. Instead 
of the $2,000-$3,000 they had first plan- 
ned on, they were now looking at 
$60,000-$70,000. ‘‘We had gone so far 
on the project that we just couldn’t turn 
back. As a result, we second mortgaged 
our home and car. To make that sort of 
commitment, you have to feel very strong- 
ly about something being successful, and 
I always felt that the game would sell?’ 

What distinguishes Atlantic Trivia 
from other trivia games, other than its 
content, is that this game has a touch of 
luck to it. The player not only gets to 
choose the category in which he wants to 
answer a question, but he can choose the 
level of difficulty as well. 

In more ways than one, the project has 
been a family-affair from the beginning. 
For weeks after the game had been 
printed, the Woodmans couldn’t see the 
floor of the living room, let alone the 
walls, which were covered from floor to 
ceiling with boxes. For hours at a time, 
Peter, 11, and Jonathan, seven, along with 
mom and dad, assembled 2,000 card- 
board tops and bottoms of the Atlantic 
Trivia boxes. 

The remaining 3,000 games were 
packaged by Sheltered Workers, a train- 
ing program for handicapped people, in 
Hants and Kings counties. ‘‘We wanted 
to do some ourselves,’ says Woodman, 
**so we could get a feel for what was real- 
ly involved from the research to the 
distribution?’ 

Although Woodman says he always 
knew the game would sell, he and his wife 
and family were amazed by the game’s im- 
mediate success. Other than Maritimers 
and Newfoundlanders buying the game, 
the Woodmans have received calls from 
all over the country and beyond — in- 
cluding such far-away places as Germany, 
Bermuda and South Africa. 

Also, people vacationing in the region 
have been buying the game and ‘‘learn- 
ing all about us’’ along with their travels. 
And many teachers are also using the 
game in their classroom as students com- 
pete among themselves for the winning 
70 points. 

Larry Woodman says he gets asked 
frequently these days whether he’s a 
‘‘millionaire’’ Definitely not, he laughs. 

Atlantic Trivia wasn’t meant to be a 
money-making scheme anyway. ‘‘Our 
driving force was simply that we felt 
strongly that in Atlantic Canada we had 
a number of things to be proud of, so why 
not tell people about it?’ 
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LITERATURE 


Romance on the East Coast: 
blooming like wild lupins 


Romance writers have found Atlantic Canada to be a rich source 


of scenery, plots and characters 


by Veronica Leonard 
h, the Atlantic Provinces! — 
Canada’s ocean playground for 
star-crossed lovers, usually of the 
rich-and-famous variety. Passion blooms 
among the highways and byways like wild 
lupins, and love provides its own 
renewable energy during the long winter 
nights. 

If you’re used to thinking of these 
shores as cold, stern and bypassed by the 
world, think again. To millions of women 
the world over, the East Coast is fast 
becoming one of the international 
hotspots for romance. After all, isn’t it 
the home turf of that fascinating creature, 
the Atlantic Canadian lover? 

Even now as we bundle up to avoid 
the danger of freezing exposed flesh, there 
are women in exotic sunny climes dream- 
ing of being storm-stayed in a remote 
P.E.I. farmhouse with lawyer David Met- 
calfe, or breathing the sweet aroma of 
boiling maple syrup in a sugar shack near 
Meadow, N.B., enjoying the hotter, 
sweeter kisses of playwright Patrick 
Casey. 

Yes, Atlantic Canada is there, naked 
and unashamed, in the world of Harle- 
quin Romance. Move over Anne of Green 
Gables, our time of innocence is past. 
There are racier Annes with stories to tell 
in outports, villages and cities across our 
four provinces. 

For close to a decade, readers of 
Harlequin Romances in over 90 countries 
and 16 different languages have been en- 
joying vicariously the pleasures of this 
region through the novels of Jill MacLean 
and now some other romance writers are 
getting into the act as well. 

Writing under the pseudonyms of 
Sandra Field, Jocelyn Haley and Jan 
MacLean (co-authored with Anne 
MacLean), Jill MacLean has produced 18 
novels with the Atlantic Provinces as the 
setting for much if not all of each story. 

MacLean, who now resides in 
Halifax, has lived in all three of the 
Maritime provinces since immigrating to 
Canada from England and has vacation- 
ed in Newfoundland. Coming from out- 
side, she believes she is more apt to see 
the romantic potential of this area than 
those who automatically call it home. 

An ardent naturalist, her books are 
vibrant with descriptions of sights and 
sounds, flora and fauna, and the natural 
beauty of this region. Local pastimes and 
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lifestyles are faithfully reproduced. Even 
her characters are unmistakably Cana- 
dian and usually Maritimers. 

Her lovers have dallied in remote 
Newfoundland outports, on the beaches 
of P.E.I., through New Brunswick’s 
windswept Tantramar marshes and the 
fertile Annapolis Valley of Nova Scotia 
to the foyer of the Rebecca Cohn Audi- 


torium in Halifax. Even the fortress walls 
of Dorchester Penitentiary have been 
breached. 

Although MacLean was definitely the 
first, other romance writers both in 
Canada and the United States have begun 
to explore the region’s potential as a 
romantic setting as well. 

Heather Robinson of Sheet Harbour, 
who has conducted several workshops on 
romance writing, thinks it’s about time. 
‘‘A contemporary love story can be set 
anywhere, not just in traditional exotic 
settings. The grass is always greener 
somewhere else. Why shouldn’t the Mar- 
times be that ‘somewhere else’ for a 
change?”’ 

Even the fact that the grass is only 
green here for six months of the year is 
not a major stumbling block. Many of 
MacLean’s novels take place in winter, 


Jill MacLean: an eye for the natural beauty and the romantic potential of the region 
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the snow and ice adding excitement and 
suspense to the plot. It also provides an 
excellent excuse for lovers to lounge in 
steaming bubble baths or before a roar- 
ing fire, sipping hot toddies. 

Of course not all of Canada’s romance 
writers are jumping on the Atlantic band- 
wagon. Dan Ross of Saint John, the dean 
of Canadian romance writers, sets most 
of his stories outside Canada. So does 
Flora Kidd, also of Saint John, whois one 
of the most prolific Harlequin writers 
with 56 published romances to her credit. 
Not one of her stories was set in Canada. 

*“‘Canadians are too near to their 
Origins to think of their country as roman- 
tic,’ Kidd claims. ‘‘However it is an ex- 
cellent setting for a thriller with so many 
remote and wild areas.’ 

Recently Kidd has given in to the call 
of the wild. Her first attempt at a Harle- 
quin Intrigue is based in Cape Breton. 
*‘Intrigue’’ is one of Harlequin’s 
categories; it’s aromantic mystery as op- 
posed to a straight romance. Nova Scotia 
is also the setting for the first Intrigue of 
Ontario romance writer Dinah Shields. 

If Canadians have an identity crisis, 
they need to look no further than a 
romance novel to see themselves as they 
are viewed from afar. Although lacking 
in titles and rarely portrayed as business 
tycoons, Canadian men hold their own 
in the world of macho. 

The Canadian hero has a thin veneer 
of sophistication masking the pioneer. He 
is equally comfortable in a concert hall 
as he is in the wilds. A success in his chosen 
career, he is comfortably well off, sur- 
prisingly well-read, athletic, with a great 
sense of humor, and a wicked temper. He 
is More sensitive to the needs of children 
and animals than he is to women, and has 
a real problem expressing his feelings in 
words. He wears silk shirts but can wield 
a mean chainsaw. Above all he is a world 
class lover. 

Up against him is the Canadian 
heroine: independent, career oriented but 
maternal, artistic, somewhat shrewish 
when dealing with men, and also at home 
in the wilds, although less likely to sur- 
vive there on her own. 

Although their love nests in the 
Maritimes will vary from place to place, 
stone fireplaces, pine furniture, cot- 
tage crafts, and hand-stitched quilts 
predominate. 

One must not fall into the trap of see- 
ing romance as trashy formula novels with 
stereotyped characters. Today’s Harlequins 
are a good read with complex characters 
dealing with contemporary problems such 
as single parenthood, death and divorce, 
careers within marriage, and sterility to 
name but a few. 

In her unofficial role as a tour guide 
to Atlantic Canada, Jill MacLean, and 
others like her, have served the region 
well, giving women of many lands and 
cultures an intimate look at us — in fact, 
to be truthful, making us a little more in- 
teresting than we really are, thanks to the 
rose-tinted lenses of romance. Vive 


l’amour! 
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To receive recipes prepared in the grand tradition with Grand Marnier, write: 


_.__ Grand Marnier, PO. Box 1028-— Station “B”, Montréal (Québec) H3B 3K5 


Cape Breton cookies 


Fat Archies and Highland Oatcakes — recipes for these family 
favorites are generations old. Cape Breton cooks add more than 


flour, sugar and spices 


by Lorraine Pye 

he mention of homemade cookies 

conjures up the image of large glasses 

of icy cold milk, a plate of oven- 

warm cookies and a favorite seat at grand- 

ma’s kitchen table. Speak of Cape Breton 

cookies however, and wafts of sweet smell- 

ing spices, molasses and the aroma of 

steeped tea sitting on the back of the kit- 
chen stove drift through the mind. 

The very best Cape Breton cookie 
recipes have been passed from generation 
to generation, swapped with neighbors, 
compared and altered until the recipes 
consisted of only readily available ingred- 
ients and even hoarded on well worn 
scraps of paper and tucked into sugar tins 
at the back of pantry shelves. The true 
origins of many cookies are difficult to 
determine. ‘‘Fat Archies’’ can only be sur- 
mised to be named after someone called 
Archie who must have enjoyed the large 
soft molasses cookies. Double peanut but- 
ter cookies may have developed when 
someone wanted to add a bit of creativ- 
ity to a plain peanut butter cookie recipe. 

Mary Gibbons, a lifelong resident of 
Sydney Mines and known there for her 
Highland Oatcakes and Fat Archies sug- 
gests that the Fat Archies are good with 
butter when cold and the Highland Oat- 
cakes can be served with jam or cheese. 
Gibbons, soon to be 90 years old, doesn’t 
bake as frequently as she once did but says 
people always remember her cookies. Of 
her last stay in the hospital she says, ‘‘I 
thought I was being a nuisance but the 
nurse whom I knew as a young girl said 
I could never be a nuisance since she well 
remembered my molasses cookies’’ 

It takes time to collect the best recipes 
but the results are well worth the effort. 
One thing to remember when making 
these Cape Breton cookies is that they 
must be mixed with a sense of humor, a 
pinch of gossip, and plenty of Cape 
Breton-style tender loving care. 


Helpful hints — 

e cookie doughs will keep up to a week 
in the refrigerator if well covered 

e usea light layer of shortening, not but- 
ter, to grease cookie sheets unless other- 
wise stated 

e useshiny cookie sheets; dark sheets ab- 
sorb heat faster and cookies will burn 

e most cookies should be placed two 
inches apart to allow for spreading 

e bake cookies at mid-level in oven 

e warm cookies should be placed in a 
single layer to cool so that they won’t 
stick 
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e store soft cookies in an air tight con- 
tainer separated into layers by sheets 
of waxed paper — a piece of apple 
placed in the container will keep 
cookies soft 

e store crisp cookies in a container with 
a loose fitting lid 

e cookies freeze well if wrapped in freezer 
cartons or freezer bags, then thaw in 
Original wrappings at room tempera- 
ture — freezer storage time, approxi- 
mately six months 


Double Peanut Butter Cookies 
1'/2 cups flour 
I. tsp. baking soda 
1/4 tsp. salt 
7. cup butter or margarine 
l/, cup peanut butter 
1/3 cup white sugar 
!/3 cup packed brown sugar 
3 tbsp. orange juice 
peanut butter 

Cream butter and peanut butter. Add 
sugars and beat til fluffy. Add dry ingred- 
ients and beat well. Shape into a 7-inch- 
long roll. Wrap in waxed paper; chill thor- 
oughly. Cut into slices and place on un- 
greased cookie sheet. Spread each centre 
with about 1 tsp. peanut butter. Cover 
with remaining slices and seal edges with 
a fork. Bake at 350° for 12 to 15 minutes. 


Fat Archies 
(Soft Molasses Cookies) 

2!/2 cups flour 
1 tsp. ginger 
l/2 tsp. cinnamon 
l/2 tsp. nutmeg 
1 tsp. salt 
1/2 cup shortening 
1/2 cup brown sugar 
1/2 cup white sugar 
1 egg 
1/2 cup molasses 
2 tsp. baking soda 
1/2 cup boiling water 

Sift together flour, ginger, cinnamon, 
nutmeg and salt. Cream shortening with 
sugars. Add egg, then molasses; mix. 
Dissolve baking soda in boiling water and 
add to shortening mixture. Add dry in- 
gredients mixing quickly to a smooth 
dough. Chill, roll out and cut with a 
cookie cutter or into squares. Place ona 
greased cookie sheet and bake at 375° for 
10 to 15 minutes. 


Jumbo Raisin Cookies 
2 cups raisins 
1 cup boiling water 
1 cup shortening 


2 cups sugar 
3 eggs 
1 tsp. vanilla 
4 cups flour 
1 tsp. baking powder 
1 tsp. baking soda 
2 tsp. salt 
1!/2 tsp. cinnamon 
l/2 tsp. nutmeg 
1/4 tsp. allspice 
1 cup chopped nuts (almonds or walnuts 
are good choices) 
Combine raisins and boiling water in | 
a saucepan. Bring to boil and simmer for | 
five minutes. Let cool. Cream shorten- 
ing and sugar; add eggs. Blend well; add 
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cooled raisin mixture and vanilla. Blend 
all dry ingredients and add to raisin mix- 
ture; add nuts. Combine thoroughly and 
drop from teaspoon onto greased cookie 
sheet. Bake for 10 to 12 minutes at 400°. 


Highland Oatcakes 

3 cups flour 
3 cups rolled oats 
1 cup white sugar 
1 tsp. baking soda 
1 tsp. salt 
1/4 cup cold water 
1//2 cups lard or shortening 

Combine rolled oats, flour, sugar, salt 
and soda. Work in lard as if for pastry. 
Moisten with water. Roll thin, using roll- 
ed oats and flour on board. Cut into 
squares, bake at 350° for 15 to 20 minutes. 
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Sugar Cookies 

1 cup shortening or butter 
3/4 cup white sugar 
1/4 cup brown sugar 
2 cups flour 
1 egg 
1 tsp. baking soda 
2 tsp. cream of tartar 
1/4 tsp. salt 
1 tsp. vanilla 
1/4 tsp. nutmeg 

Cream shortening with sugars; add 
well-beaten egg, vanilla and dry ingre- 
dients. Chill dough and roll small portions 
onto a floured board and cut with cookie 
cutter. Bake on ungreased cookie sheet 
at 375° for 8 to 10 minutes. Sprinkle with 
Sugar and garnish with glazed cherry 
quarters if desired. 


Banana Oatmeal Cookies 

13/4 cups sifted flour 
1 tsp. baking powder 
1/4 tsp. baking soda 
pinch salt 
/4 tsp. nutmeg 
1 tsp. cinnamon 
1 cup sugar 
1/3 cup butter or margarine 
2 eggs 
1 cup mashed bananas (approx. 2 small) 
1//2 cups rolled oats 

Preheat oven to 375°. Sift dry ingre- 
dients. Add butter or margarine, eggs and 
half the mashed bananas. Beat until 
creamy. Fold in remaining bananas and 
rolled oats. Drop from a teaspoon onto 
a greased cookie sheet. Bake 12 to 15 
minutes. 
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Concrete for Hibernia: 
The biggest contract ever 


Newfoundland companies have scrambled to form joint ventures 
with mainland and foreign companies to build Mobil’s huge 
gravity-base structure (GBS) to produce Hibernia oil 


by Lana Hickey 
ast July Mobil Oil Canada Ltd. 
announced that it would use a fixed 
roduction system instead of a floating 
platform to develop the Hibernia oilfield. 
Behind this bland statement lay years of 
public and private infighting among two 
levels of government, Mobil and various 
other companies in and out of New- 
foundland. It was one of the most impor- 
tant economic decisions ever reached for the 
province. 
The fact that it’s concrete means that it 


will be built in the province. Newfoundland 
hasn’t the capacity to build floating steel 
platforms; although it would have been 
cheaper, such a platform would have come 
from elsewhere. The gravity-base concrete 
structure (GBS), with topside living facilities 
and two permanently mounted drilling rigs, 
will be enormous — 105 metres in diameter 
and 85 metres high. It will cost over two 
billion dollars. Some 9,500 ‘‘person years’’ 
of employment will be created over the next 
six years. 

So the competition is among New- 
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foundland concrete companies to see who 
will build it — or, at least, to see who will 
have what part in it. Since such a structure 
has never been built in Canada, no Cana- 
dian, let alone Newfoundland company has 
any experience with them. 

Newfoundland companies are turning 
to joint ventures with foreign companies in 
their quest for work. The Lundrigan Group, 
Concrete Products Ltd. and McNamara 
Construction Ltd. are the three main 
competitors. 

Lundrigan, primarily a Newfoundland 
corporation with interests in Canada and the 
United States, is active in heavy construc- 
tion, ready-mix concrete, precast concrete 
building components, industrial and com- 
mercial real estate. It built the Trans-Canada 
highway in Newfoundland, the Come-by- 
Chance refinery and the Halifax Sheraton 
hotel. 

In 1974, Lundrigan became interested 
in building a GBS in Newfoundland for use 
in the North Sea. However, with the 
discovery of Hibernia in 1979, it turned its 
interests back to Newfoundland. The com- 
pany learned a lot in those five years, says 
George Warren, director for business 
development — notably that ‘‘we ourselves 
couldn’t do it alone. This is bigger than we 
are capable of doing, because of our size 
as a corporation and also because of the lack 
of expertise in Canada?’ 

So Lundrigan began looking for part- 
ners. ‘“We looked to the people who had 
the expertise, the experience and the 
knowledge and in our book, that was 
Norwegian Contractors,’ says Warren. 

Norwegian Contractors, a consortium 
of companies in Norway, has built nine of 
the 15 GBS in the world with three more 
under construction for use in the North Sea. 
Three of these were built for Mobil Oil. 

In 1980, North Atlantic Contractors 
(NAC) was formed as a partnership of The 
Lundrigan Group, Norwegian Contractors 
and Dillingham Construction Ltd., a ma- 
jor construction company in Canada with 
headquarters in the United States specializ- 
ing in floating concrete structures, marine 
facilities, site preparation and buildings. 
NAC was formed for the sole purpose of 
building and designing a GBS. 

Concrete Products (1982) Ltd. has 
entered into a similar arrangement. 
Preliminary work began four years ago 
when the owners ‘‘decided to see whether 
or not we could expand our company into 
the offshore business?’ says Concrete Pro- 
ducts president Fraser Edison. 

Concrete Products has been supplying 
concrete and related products to the residen- 
tial housing and heavy construction markets 
in Newfoundland since 1958. Its recent con- 
tracts include the new Hotel Newfoundland 
and the Arctic Vessel and Marine Research 
Centre in St. John’s. It found a partner with 
experience in designing a GBS in Paris — 
the C.G. Doris Company. A large Cana- 
dian construction company, Thomas Fuller 
Ltd., was added to the partnership and the 
Newfoundland Offshore Development Cor- 
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poration Ltd. (NODECO) was created, with 
Edison as president. Last August NODECO 
became NODECO Joint Ventures and three 
more partners joined: Atlas Construction 
and Janin Construction, two large construc- 
tion companies in Montreal with experience 
in working with concrete, and Foundation, 
a Toronto-based company, whose parent 
company, Skanska of Sweden, has built 
concrete platforms. ‘‘We’d like to get more 
Newfoundland companies involved in the 
project;’ says Edison, who intends to ap- 
proach companies ready to pick up any sub- 
contracting work. 

McNamara Construction Ltd., the 
largest heavy construction company in New- 
foundland, is involved in Grand Banks Con- 
structors, a joint venture formed about two 
years ago. However, where Lundrigan and 
Concrete Products appear to be the leaders 
in their joint ventures, McNamara doesn’t 
have the same degree of involvement. Nor- 
thern Construction of Vancouver takes on 
this role along with Hollandsche Beton 
Groep (HBG) of Amsterdam. Larry 
Moores, senior project engineer with 
McNamara, works with Grand Banks Con- 
structors but says it is Northern that deals 
directly with Mobil. 

Because a GBS is built to the specifica- 
tions of one site, the GBS used at another 
site couldn’t be used at Hibernia. The pro- 
duction platform must be designed to with- 
stand all environmental forces including 
maximum anticipated impact forces from 
icebergs. 

Both NAC and NODECO have won 
contracts from Mobil to do concrete plat- 
form studies. In 1981, NAC presented a pro- 
posal to convince Mobil it was feasible to 
use concrete platforms to develop Hibernia. 
NODECO, more recently, completed a 
study on the conceptual design of the con- 
crete platform. Working with Mobil on these 
studies has provided valuable experience for 
both companies. Grand Banks Constructors 
bid on the most recent study but was un- 
successful. However, it did do an alternative 
GBS design study for Petro Canada. 

Detailed engineering on the production 
platform is due to begin this year. Mobil 
has asked for preliminary information to 
determine which companies will be invited 
to bid. Several other consortia with less New- 
foundland and Canadian participation than 
the three main ones are also interested in 
bidding. 

The Offshore Business Development 
Group, a division of the Newfoundland 
department of development and tourism, 
has been helping Newfoundland companies 
prepare to enter the oil development market. 
*“We will work with Mobil to ensure that 
the Newfoundland content is maximized 
wherever possible?’ says Fred Murin, divi- 
sion director. 

The production site will likely be Come- 
by-Chance and nearby Adams Head, where 
a plant will be built to produce the 170,000 
cubic metres of concrete needed for the GBS. 
For the losers in the bidding, there will be 
sub-contracts for such things as high- 
strength steel used as reinforcement and 
various other requirements. 

“What we get in Newfoundland as New-, 
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foundlanders, we are going to have to com- 
pete for?’ says Roger Flood, responsible for 
NAC in Newfoundland. ‘‘We are aware of 
what it means for Newfoundland and all 
things being equal, Newfoundland com- 
panies will get as much work as they can 
handle. They have to be competitive — and 
we think a lot of Newfoundland companies 
can be?’ 

These Newfoundland companies, 
especially Lundrigan and Concrete Pro- 
ducts, have spent a lot of time, money, 
energy and manpower in preparing to bid 
and have gained expertise and knowledge 
that can be used in other projects in New- 
foundland and abroad. ‘‘We are gearing 
ourselves up to enter into international com- 
petition?’ says Warren. 

Edison hopes that through NODECO, 
Concrete Products will be able to bring new 


Cashing in on sports talk 


blood into the Newfoundland economy. 
‘‘We will learn a heck of a lot, hopefully 
make some money that we can reinvest in 
Newfoundland and grow along with the pro- 
vince as a small company and hope to grow 
into something much larger?’ he says. 

GBS construction is labor intensive, re- 
quiring a variety of workers including 
laborers, computer technicians, welders, 
draftsmen and engineers. Already, New- 
foundlanders from the three companies have 
travelled around the world, gaining 
knowledge on building a GBS. 

In time, Lundrigan, Concrete Products 
or McNamara could go on, in joint ventures, 
to build other GBS production platforms 
anywhere in the world. But for now, one 
of these Newfoundland companies will reap 
the benefits from the biggest contract ever 
awarded in Newfoundland. 


Charlottetown teachers Allan (Postie) Connolly, (left) and Larry 
Resnitzky were convinced P.E.I. should have its own sports talk 
show. That was three years ago. Today, they syndicate SportsRap 
to 18 radio stations in Atlantic Canada 


by H. Shirley Horne 
or two veteran P.E.I. school teach- 
ers, coffee breaks often began with 
*“You know Postie, we should start our 
own radio show. There isn’t a good, 
celebrity-based sports talk show in the coun- 
try?’ Many coffee breaks later, Allan (Postie) 
Connolly and Larry Resnitzky acted on the 
idea and now they’re syndicating their own, 
hour-long, Sunday evening sports talk show, 
SportsRap, to 18 AM and FM radio sta- 
tions in Atlantic Canada. 

Their interest in sports followed a 
familiar route. In high school and universi- 
ty, Connolly and Resnitzky played sports 
and later coached teams. They talked and 
read sports, watched and listened to sports. 
Convinced, as Connolly says, that ‘‘there’s 
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more interest in sports per capita on P.E.I. 
than anywhere;’ the pair were sure there was 
an audience on the Island for the show they 
had in mind. : 

In January 1983 they approached 
CHTN Charlottetown. The station manager 
agreed to air 18, hour-long Sunday night 
sports programs. The format: a short inter- 
view with a well-known sports personality, 
plenty of phone-in time for listeners to talk 
with the guest, plus sports trivia, news and 
discussions. 

Spot commercials were sold to finance 
the show with a portion to be sold by the 
radio station and a portion to be sold by 
Connolly and Resnitzky. ‘‘We sold ours 
within a couple of weeks;’ says Connolly, 
‘even though we were still holding down 
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our teaching jobs:’ 

The timing for the first show was perfect 
— it was during the winter of 1983 when 
Russian hockey teams were playing in 
Canada. Capitalizing on this interest, the 
rookie broadcasters invited Alan Eagleson, 
hockey’s grand impresario, as their first 
guest. His appearance gave SportsRap im- 
mediate credibility and gave Connolly and 
Resnitzky the confidence to ask other sports 
celebrities to come on the show. 

The following season SportsRap went 
on the air at another Charlottetown station, 
Q93. A good move since Q93 is one of the 
Eastern Broadcasting System stations. When 
station manager Frank Lewis put in a word 
in the right places, SportsRap began attrac- 
ting the attention of off-Island stations. 

The first of these to pick up the show 
was CKNB, Campbellton, N.B. After two 
years ‘‘it’s making a good dollar;’ says sta- 
tion manager Dick Alberts. 

By the spring of 1984 Connolly and 
Resnitzky began contacting other Atlantic 
region stations. During summer vacation 
they marketed and promoted the show, 
Resnitzky in the Atlantic region and Con- 
nolly in Toronto, where he found ‘‘interest 
from business but not much encouragement 
from the syndication houses.’ 

Up to this point, with the program be- 
ing aired on only two radio stations, Sports- 
Rap was little more than breaking even 
financially. 

But by last September, nine stations in 
Atlantic Canada were ready to air Sports- 
Rap. With the establishment of the network, 
commercials were easier to sell and began 
commanding a higher price. By then Sports- 
Rap was attracting such sponsors as Pizza 
Delight, The Sports Network, Via Rail and 
CP Air. 

But although the financial situation was 
looking up, the workload was increasing. 
And they needed working capital. 

They established their own production 
company, Polar Productions — Po, as in 
Postie, lar, as in Larry. They then went to 
the P.E.I. Development Agency, which ac- 
cepted Polar Productions under the Small 
Business Development Plan and proposed 
a 30 per cent rebate on shares sold by the 
company. 

Armed with a prospectus Connolly and 
Resnitzky managed to sell $85,000 worth of 
shares to 45 Islanders at a 12 per cent an- 
nual rate of return. Shares were offered at 
$500 each and averaged out to $2,000 per 
investor. ‘‘Most of our investors are 
Islanders who listen to our show;’ says 
Connolly. 

The revenue from the sale of shares 
enabled the partners to make the big leap. 
They took leave of absence from their 
teaching jobs. | 

The next breakthrough came late last fall 
when all of the CHUM, or ‘‘Q”’ stations 
in Newfoundland agreed to air the show, 
bringing the total number of stations to 18. 

Connolly says doing the show from 
Charlottetown is not a problem. ‘“‘It was 
because we were in a small centre like 
Charlottetown that we had the chance to 
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get started?’ he says. 

Now that SportsRap is running 
smoothly, the former teachers say it’s 
basically a selling job: ‘‘Selling to sponsors, 
corporations and radio stations as well as 
to guests and listeners?’ 

The guest list of SportsRap reads like 
a who’s who of the sports world: hockey’s 
Rick Vaive, Bobby Orr and Wayne Gret- 
zky, the late Joe O’Brien of harness rac- 
ing fame, baseball’s Buck Rodgers and 
Jim Fanning of the Montreal Ex- 
pos... Rodgers and Fanning have become 
good friends of the hosts. Rodgers and 
his wife spent a holiday on the Island as 
their guests. Recalls Connolly, ‘‘Jim Fan- 


growing business 


by John Cunningham 
ob Crockett made wooden boats 
at Rose Bay, N.S. Fred McCon- 
nell built his boats at Parry Sound, 
Ont. and made his reputation as builder 
of Canada I. Both men built good boats. 

As businessmen however, they were 
less successful. McConnell, in his single- 
minded drive to build Canada I, the 1983 
America’s Cup challenger, overlooked the 
day-to-day running of the business. 
Crockett, in trying to turn his Rose Bay 
Boat Shop Ltd. from a hobby into a 
business, made ‘‘every entrepreneurial 
mistake that could have been made’’ 

So Crockett decided ‘‘it was time to 
break out of the Rose Bay syndrome and 
do some objective research’’ He went on 
a junket and talked with boatbuilders all 
over North America. Along the way, he 
met McConnell and ‘‘discovered a mutual 
difficulty. The production hat required 
omnipresence. The marketing and bank- 
bashing hat required omniabsence. We 
were both trying to wear two hats”’ 

Their discussions led to the formation 
over two years ago of Crockett McCon- 
nell Inc. of Bridgewater, N.S. Crockett 
is doing the promoting and bank-bashing 
now. McConnell, whom his partner 
describes as a “‘brilliant high-tech man,”’ 
is building the boats. 

It’s a partnership that’s paid off well 
so far for the two 38-year-old boat- 
builders. First year sales were $1.2 million. 
Second year sales reached $2 million. The 
company is best known to Atlantic Cana- 
dians as the builder of 7rue North I and 
True North ITI, one of which will be a 
Canadian challenger for the 1987 
America’s Cup race. Crockett McConnell 


From True North to aluminum 
Cape Islanders 


Bob Crockett and Fred McConnell were struggling boatbuilders when 
they teamed up over two years ago. One of their boats will be Canada’s 
1987 America’s Cup challenger. But that’s just the flashy tip of their 


ning once stood in a phone booth at Dor- 
val Airport for an hour being interview- 
ed for the show. He’s been a wonderful 
supporter of SportsRap.’’ 

Besides nearly 200 radio programs, 
Polar Productions has produced two TV 
intermission specials for Hockey Night 
in Canada. The company is also produ- 
cing a daily country music feature for syn- 
dication called Country Roots in col- 
laboration with Bill MacEwan, a P.E.I. 
music historian who boasts an 80,000- 
record collection. 

It may be some time before Con- 
nolly and Resnitzky get back to the 
classroom. 


has also turned out 20 fast aluminum 
rescue craft, a walrus hunting boat and 
an oceanographic survey vessel. 

At a time when the boatbuilding in- 
dustry is suffering world-wide, Crockett 
McConnell has prospered because it 
builds diversified products for diversified 
markets. ‘‘As builders of small aluminum 
craft, we’re able to develop products no 
one else is producing for the markets we’re 
addressing. We’re able to march to our 
own drummer’’ says Crockett. 

From the outset, Crockett McConnell 
took a high technology approach to 
building its aluminum craft employing 
state-of-the-art welding techniques anda 
computer-assisted design and manufac- 
turing process. Thirty-five per cent of the 
first year’s revenue went into research and 
development and Crockett promises that 
sum will remain in the six figure range in 
the future. 

It’s McConnell’s track record with 
Canada I and the company’s high 
technology methods of boatbuilding that 
secured the prestigious contract to build 
the two True North yachts. The Nova 
Scotia government put $1.5 million into 
the project, an investment it feels will be 
returned in promotional value. 

Crockett scoffs at the suggestion his 
company has had a knack of obtaining 
government contracts. ‘‘I think 
sometimes we’re frustrated in our at- 
tempts to get government contracts. We 
believe we’re putting in quality and aren’t 
always going to be the lowest (bidder) go- 
ing in. That’s not always considered in 
government purchasing policy.’”’ 

Still, Crockett points out that the 
walrus hunting boat was built for the In- 
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uit and that many of the rescue craft have 
gone to the offshore resource industry. 


As well, anumber of small craft weresold | 


to pleasure boat users. Crockett estimates 
two-thirds of his trade is with the private 
sector and ‘‘we’re desirous of maintain- 
ing a high percentage of private sector 
business’’ 

Right now, the company is going after 
the Atlantic Canada inshore fishery where 
Crockett predicts 150 boats a year will be 
needed and 20 per cent of them could be 
aluminum. He feels that the aluminum 
fishing boat in his shop may be the pro- 
totype for a whole new generation of 
fishing boats for Atlantic Canada. 

With tapes and notebooks, he and 
other company officials held meetings 
with fishermen from Digby to Louis- 
bourg to find out what they wanted ina 
boat. At times, says Crockett, it seemed 
everybody wanted a different craft. But 
sifting through the hours of tapes and 
notes, it became clear the fishermen 
wanted what they’ ve always basically had 
— ‘‘the Cape Island boat that has 
evolved over generations in Nova Scotia’”’ 

Even so, McConnell put in 300 hours 
at the computer to ‘‘incorporate’’ the 
fishermen’s wishes. The result is a slight- 
ly modified Cape Islander. ‘“The changes 
were incremental only — small changes 
in depth, small changes in beam and so 
on’’ The first aluminum Cape Islander 
took considerable time, effort and 
money. ‘‘For the next 35-foot fishing 
boat, we can create all the metal parts on 
the plasma arc cutting machine in just one 
day,’’ says Crockett. 
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Crockett s aluminum fishing boat may be the prototype for a new gen 


eration 

Crockett is quick to admit that the 
True North contract, rather than its 
bread-and-butter aluminum craft, has 
brought the company to public attention. 
Should 7rue North I or II sail its long- 
shot way to racing supremacy at Perth, 
Australia, Crockett McConnell could 
become as famous as the Lunenburg 
yards of Smith and Rhuland which built 
the original Bluenose. 

Crockett gets a glint in his eye when 
asked if he visualizes Crockett McCon- 
nell making Nova Scotia once again 
world-renowned in the field of boat 
building. ‘‘I don’t know,”’ he says, sliding 
back into his chair for a moment of 
sublime fantasy. ‘‘I think we can do 
something in that regard. I don’t think 
we can do that single-handedly. No! 
When you look at what it was at one time 
it was never one company. There have 
been famous boats and famous sailors 
and, perhaps, famous voyages but I don’t 
think boatbuilders ever achieve a great 
deal of renown”’ 

Crockett McConnell has been holding 
‘‘exploratory negotiations’’ intended to 
link up with venture partners in other 
parts of the world who could assemble the 
metal parts pre-cut at the Bridgewater 
plant. More contracts were pending as of 
year’s-end, as was a possible move to 
larger quarters — slow but steady moves 
towards what Crockett feels is a capacity 
to produce $3 million to $5 million worth 
of boats a year. This would be a con- 
siderable accomplishment at a time when 
most of the rest of the boatbuilding in- 
dustry is flat on its back. 


How can 
Africans rebuild 
lives shattered 
by drought? 


Through education. Experi- 
ence shows that literacy — 
knowing how to read and 
write — is key to long-term 
solutions in Africa. 


African farmers desperately 
need to participate in agricul- 
tural reform programs. To 
learn more about dry land 
farming and new types of 
crops. To learn better food 
storage and irrigation. To find 
practical ways to combat the 
thousands of acres lost each 
year to soil erosion. 


CODE is active in over 

30 African countries. Helping 
men and women build for 
tomorrow. 


L) Enclosed is my contribu- 


tion of $_____—~«. Send me 
information on exactly how 
my money will be spent. 

L) To make a phone 
donation call toll free 
1-800-268-1121 

CL] Send me more information 
on CODE. 


Name 
Address 
City 
Province 
Postal code 


CODE: 321 Chapel St. 
Ottawa, Ont. 

K1Z 7/22 

(613) 232-3569 

(No. 0369876-29-10) 
Contributions are tax 
deductible. 


This ad is for all those 


who ever wonder 
if your United Way aift 
is really appreciated. 


Thanks to you, B nited Way 
it works, for ALL OF US 7) Centraide 


Canada, sponsored by the Canadian 
Home Economics Association, Mount 
Saint Vincent University, Seton Academic 
Auditorium 

Feb. 22-Mar. 1 — Chilli Willi Winter 
Carnival, snowball tournaments, hockey, 
ice sculpturing, dances, entertainment, 
cribbage and darts, Springhill 

Feb. 24-Mar. 1 — Nova Scotia 
Kiwanis Music Festival, high calibre com- 
petitions in voice, piano, violin, brass, 
wind, choirs, Dalhousie Arts Centre, and 
Saint Mary’s University, Halifax 


To Feb. 16 — 32nd Annual Dalhousie 
Student, Staff, Faculty and Alumni Ex- 
hibition, Dalhousie Art Gallery 

Feb. 14 — Prints: The Domestic Ob- 
ject Series, The Apron Series, The 
Housewife Series, by Mary Rawlyk, im- 
ages of the North American cover-up for 
domestic women — the apron, Mount 
Saint Vincent Art Gallery, Halifax 

Feb. 15 — A Continuing Dialogue: 
The Art and the Politics of Making Time 
for Making Art, second in a series of one- 
day conferences for women, Mount Saint 
Vincent Art Gallery, Halifax 

Feb. 15-23 — Carnaval d’Hiver Aca- 
dien de Pomquet, parade, arts and crafts 
exhibition and sale, skating, dances, 
youth films, variety concert with local 
Acadian talent, Acadian supper, oldtime 
dance, French Mass, Pomquet 

Feb. 16-March 9 — Jack Vanderwaal: 
Seasonal Changes, organized by Acadia 
University, at the university Art Gallery, 
Wolfville 

Feb. 20-April 6 — Three exhibitions 
— Andrew Cobb: The Vision of 
Dalhousie; Riduan Tomkins, recent pain- 
tings; Bookwork: Form, Function and 
Finish in the Modern Craft of Hand 
Bookbinding, Dalhousie Art Gallery 

Feb. 21-22 — Sewing into the ’90s: A 
Sewing Fashion Seminar on tour across 


Feb. 4 — Murray MacLaughlan, 
Canada’s rock/folk musician in concert, 
Arts and Culture Centre, St. John’s 

Feb. 5-10 — The Carlton Showband, 
a St. John’s group offers Irish songs and 
humor from folk to hard rock, Arts and 
Culture Centre, St. John’s 

Feb. 8 — Rising Tide Theatre ‘‘Revue 
°85’’, Gander Arts and Culture Centre 

Feb. 17-18 — Les Ballets Jazz de Mon- 
treal combines classical ballet and con- 
temporary dance added to the inven- 
tiveness of jazz, Arts and Culture Cen- 
tre, St. John’s 

Feb. 26-Mar. 1 — I'll be back before 
Midnight, mystery thriller by Canadian 
playwright Peter Colley, Theatre New- 


HILTON INTERNATIONAL 
SAINT JOHN 


SAIN'T JOHN TRADE AND 
CONVENTION CENTRE 


New Brunswick 
Rich in Atlantic traditions and flavour, bustling 
Saint John has the winning combination if you're looking 
for a meeting site that offers convenience, comfort and 
professional efficiency. 
e Located in Market Square overlooking Saint John 
Harbour in the heart of downtown Saint John. 
@ Facilities for exhibitions and groups from 5 to 3,000 in the 
Trade and Convention Centre. 


e Four comfortable, separate meeting rooms for smaller 
groups in the hotel. 


e State-of-the-art audio visual and translation facilities 
available in the Centre. 


@ 200 luxurious guest rooms in the hotel. 


We'd like you to find out more about the winning com- 
bination that can make your next meeting or convention 
a success. Call our Director of Sales collect at: 


(506) 693-8484. 


One Market Square, Saint John, New Brunswick, Canada 
E2L 4Z6. 


WHERE THE WORLD IS AT HOME" 
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p CALENDAR 


| NEWFOUNDLAND 


New Brunswick production, Saint John 


Weekend, Saint John 


Minto Grand Lake Ice Fishing Tourna- 
ment, Minto 


The Great 19th Century Show, River 
Travel in the Steamboat Era, Colonial 
Grace, The New Brunswick Museum, 
Saint John Me 


foundland and Labrador production, 
Arts and Culture Centre, Corner Brook 


Feb. 5-Mar. 9 — Peter Rindisbacher: 
With Brush and Palette to the Wild West, 
watercolors, books and reproductions of 
the 19th century Swiss artist now recogniz- 
ed as one of the leading interpreters of 
the early west; includes scenes from 
Canada’s Red River. Canadian Nature 
Art, the 10th exhibition by contemporary 
Canadian nature artists. Both at the Na- 
tional Exhibition Centre, Fredericton 
Feb. 5 — The Tomorrow Box by Anne 
Chislett, touring the province, a Theatre 


(Feb. 6-7, St. Stephen) 
Feb. 6-9 — Winter Warm-up 


Feb. 13-15 — Riverview Winter 
Carnival 

Feb. 13-16 — Monctonian Old Timers 
Hockey | 

Feb. 14-16 and 21-23 — 5th Annual 


February, month long — Chinese Art, 
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ion Pa 


John’s, has run cross- _ 


country races Over some 
_ pretty rough terrain in the: 
| past. Dae poe» in 


_ iast tions he ra in St. jon ‘5 | 
,, Ane night before the - 000 


McCloy wants to make > 


running a career 


| of worki 


caller ae not without astra, cole. “There - 
| wasn’t much you could do?’ he says, | fr - 
| The person’s name, rank and sedalaue 
ber were impressed on the edge of the 
: | medal?’ From the information gleaned, 
_ pani can reconstruct the person's s 
in condition. The 40 to 50r ces ae Pee phic 
a year is an unusually high number for | fé 
a university racer, but a necessity for | 


‘apart from hoping for the best. But you 


should have heard the comments made | 


estimates he runs 85 miles: 


McCloy who uses out-of-province com- 


petitions to make up for the disadvantages © 
- ing out of Newfoundland. — 
- | McCloy’s unassuming manner has made | 
him a favorite contender for the pro-- 
vince’s Male Athlete of the Year. McCloy © 
is uncertain of the number of times hehas | 


won the award — three or four, he thinks. 


| He says unassumingly, ‘““1’d rather win | 
| a big race?’ Last year McCloy actually © 
turned down the award in favor of weight- | 
| lifter Bert Squires. ‘‘I shouldn’t have | ‘ 
won,’ he says, modestly, citing Squires’ 

fifth-place performance in the 1984 Los 
Angeles Olympics. McCloy is not yet sure | 
of his plans this spring 
when he graduates from | 
Memorial University, but — 

hopes that the growing in- — 

terest in running in North | 
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America will make it 
possible for him to take up 
the sport as a full-time 


career. “T like running a 
lot,’ be says “you get to 
ho Lo 


fair number of people are | 
making a living atu | 
think running is following 


the pattern of tennis. 
_ Twenty year 


However, 


crowds and corporate 


sponsors, a lot of money © 
opens up. It’s only natural | 
that the athletes involved — 


ple don’t se for free 


wm concerts.” 


wi Campbell, 39, is | 
WV mayor of Sackville, | 
| a local under- | 


taker. But r 


he has a most unusual — 
| everything on display but Aul 


hobby. He belongs to an 


esoteric group who collect | 
military medals, of which © - 


there are pga 1 in ce and carved heads of ee 


times?’ 


ee tennis 


nce a sport 
begins to attract big | c- | 
| room Indian lore museum. He tans-deer | 


b | Sands a and ounde ofa given ine . of | 


in. They’ cia same. ete military _ 


i latives have no respect for aiitey: a a Le 
_and often sell them for the silver content. 


‘‘Unfortunately, a great many people — 


place no value on them at all,’ he 
| observes. ‘‘To them they’re something _ 
| that gathers dust in the drawer.’ 
‘Sometimes, when estates are being sold 

collectors can obtain lots of medals for 
-nocost. However, Campbell feels that the 


medals’ rightful place i is with the surviv- | 
ing family. As with most collectors, 


_ Campbell engages in a lot of swapping. 


“There is always a certain amount of trad- 


_ ing going on between collections. T 


ious medals may go around two or 7 
Two of his most treasured are a | 
Canadian campaign medal, dating back 


to the Fenian reids of 1866, ‘and a British © 
general service medal that goes back to | 
the early 1850s. The mayor talks enthusi- | 


astically about his special hobby, n 

it plain that this leisure-time activity helps | 
him relax from the dual pressures of pol- | 
itics and the funeral business. © 


‘Mlarence Aulenback has always been 
J fascinated by Indian lore. Like most | 
kids growing up in the early 1940s 


ed to go into the woods, turn back | 
aginary time-clock and pretend he wasa | 

full-blooded Micmac, Iroquois or Plains | 

| Indian. For most kids, the interest in | 

North America’s aboriginal peoples was — 

| afleeting phase. For Aulenback, 49, it has 

been a life-long passion. Aulenback, of 


Newcombville, N.S., has his ow 


hides and he whittles away countless’ 
hours duplicating Indian artifacts. And 


_ with acold chisel, he fashions knife blades — 


from old cross-cut saws and puts on | 
ndles made from wood, deer an lers c 0 1 
black bear jaws. “Aulenback, 


| bearded man with jet-black hair worn i | 
| an Indian-style pigtail, built his museum | 

‘one room at a time as money became | 

| available. It’s jammed full of Indian ar- 

rowheads, masks, bead work, stuffed 


birds and animals and tomahawks. It’s | | 
hard to assess the authenti 


claims 85 per cent of it is for real. The | 
exceptions are his own work andthe duck | 
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| tario Iroquois community. He’s read 
| widely on Indian handcrafts and ‘‘over 
the years you can tell from study what’s 
good and what’s phoney-’’ He doesn’t like 
to pick collection favorites but a late 1800s 
| doeskin leather jacket ranks high. Aulen- 
| back is somewhat at a loss to explain why 
| he’s such a devoted Indian lore buff. It 
has something to do with ‘‘the whole 
| ecological system of the American In- 
- dians. They only took from nature what 
they used. They put back into nature what 
_ they took?’ 


| [Robin Hanson is a native of French 
- BLake, near Oromocto, N.B. When he 
_ was a young boy, video games and such 
_had not been invented so his youth was 
spent ‘‘in total involvement with the 
| river,’ he says. Making rafts and fishing 
| occupied the summer months. Even at 
_that time he was interested in the old 
| steamboats that used to ply the St. John 
| River. In 1984, to commemorate New 
| Brunswick’s bicentennial, Hanson built 
_ the Pioneer Princess I — 68-feet-long and 
| 17-feet-wide. The boat is patterned more 
| off the Mississippi riverboats than the 
_ St. John ones, but her presence means that 
_ once again there’s a paddlewheeler on the 
| river. Operating out of Fredericton and 
-Oromocto, the Pioneer Princess I had 
| such a successful summer in 1984 that 
| Hanson decided to have a second river- 
| boat built. The Pioneer Princess II was 
- constructed in record time on Grand Lake 
| in the spring of 1985, and is larger than 
| her sister ship. The Pioneer Princess II 
| operated out of Fredericton for the 1985 
| tourist season while the Pioneer Princess 
| Imoved to Mactaquac Park for the sum- 
| mer. Hanson says she didn’t have as suc- 
| cessful a venture there as on the river, so 
| he’s looking for a new home for the 
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- Aulenback: a museum of Indian artifacts developed from a childhood interest 


Pioneer Princess I for the summer of | hc L  . 
| with shovel in hand, still strides out up > 


1986. It’s Hanson’s dream to revive the 


SSUVa Hd lad 


riverboats along the St. John River so that — 


native New Brunswickers and tourists 
alike can enjoy a touch of a bygone era. 


awrence Hatt, 71, of Western Shore, 


N.S., started with a pair of old wooden © 


spoke wheels and built a 1917 Model T 
Ford fire truck. The truck, put together 
after a year-and-a-half of automotive 
body work, engine tinkering, painting and 


sanding, is the pride of his home for old 


autos. Hatt, who began collecting ten 
years ago, now has 21 old cars in stock 
— 15 of them past the 30-year mark that 
qualifies them as antiques. From 
diagrams of transmissions, motors, gas 
tanks and rear end construction, Hatt 
built his fire pumper as well as his 1911 
Motel T Roadster, 1927 Doctor’s Coupe 
and 1930 Motel A half-ton truck. ‘‘I kept 
picking up parts wherever I could buy 
them or get a hold of them,’ he says. The 
frame of his fire pumper was found, with 
a tree growing through it, in a farmer’s 


field in Middleton, N.S. ‘‘There was moss — 


growing all over it but it was sound as the 
day it was made’’ Hatt, a distinguished- 
looking gentleman with his silver hair and 
walrus moustache, never had any formal 
training in automotive body work or 
mechanics. But ‘‘I’ve gotten so I can take 
out a dent and you’d never know it was 
done. I wouldn’t stand back to any 


mechanic,’ Today his car collection is - 


housed in ten little outbuildings that have 
cropped up on his acre-and-a-half pro- 
perty. Once he had a big garden but each 


year it gets smaller to give room to cars 


aging like vintage wines. ‘‘I was always 
interested in cars and I’ve had a lot of 
them. I would have saved them all but 
they weren’t worth anything then,’ An 


eclectic collector, Hatt’s hoarding in- 
_ stincts don’t end with old autos. He has, 
_ for example, eight old horse-drawn mow- 
ing machines, four old hay rakes, a 1909 
_ corn grinder and a turnip grinder from 
the 1920s. There’s also ten old sewing 
_ machines, 50 dolls, 40 kerosene lamps and 
100 old car licence plates. Why does he 
do it? ‘‘I just love old stuff?’ he says. 


Greve Young of Belle River, P.E.I., 
- @Alisn’t afraid of winter and doesn’t mind 
_abit of snow. The 95-year-old Young still 
Shovels his lane on a brisk winter day and 
thinks nothing of it. ‘‘Why the snows we 
got in 1905 or 1928. ..there wouldn’t be 
enough plows in Charlottetown to move 
it?’ Young, who worked as a rural 
postman for 35 years says he used to 
shovel snow just for the fun of it. 
-“Shovelling snow was my pleasure as a 
- young fella,’ he recalls. ‘‘I shovelled snow © 
on the railway day after day to keep the 
trains going.’ But Young also shovelled — 


Ing the railway, and for that he used to ~ 
walk seven miles to the Melrose junction. | 
When the work was done in Melrose, | 


house. After 95 vigorous years, Young, 


to his knees after a good snow. ‘‘Start it, 
and just keep at it ’til you’re finished,’ 
he advises the softer generation of today. 
“It’s good exercise!’’ : 


Shovelling snow was a pleasure for Young 


-forthemoney—89centsadayforclear- | 


Young came home and shovelled eight- | 
foot drifts atthe crossinginfrontofhis | _- 


RAY GUY’S COLUMN 


February flowers that bloom 


in the mind, untouched by dirt 


month with many of us keen 
amateurs. 

With snowplows fighting a losing bat- 
tle, the rake and shovel safely rusting 
away in the shed and all threat of digging 
and delving still months away, we can 
wallow in horticultural theory and trivia 
without the wear and tear of practice. 

Such questions as, ‘‘Should granny 
have been hove in the clink?’’ come as 
easily and as idly as a fresh hot toddy. 

Well, granny did grow opium poppies, 
didn’t she? Mine did. Each year she pro- 
duced a booming crop of that self-same 
Papaver somniferum, source of mor- 
phine, opium and heroin, cause of revolu- 
tions in China and crime waves in New 
York. 

Granny’s opium poppies reseeded 
themselves each year and sprouted among 
the sweet william, bouncing bet and 
cranesbill — and the constables admired 
them in passing. 

These days, our maggotty-headed 
young layabouts are collared for grow- 
ing marijuana, for gathering magic 
mushrooms — even the seeds of the 
Heavenly Blue morning glory, said to con- 
tain a mild equivalent to LSD, are coated 
with a vile, nasty-tasting substance to foil 
the rascals. 

But where stands the law on the grow- 
ing of opium poppies? If I mistake not, 
the seeds are readily available from some 
seed houses and in the spice sections of 
our supermarkets. Passing strange, by 
Gad. (February horticultural theorists 
tend to say things like ‘‘by Gad?’ And it 
doesn’t hurt, either, to affect a crooked 
stem pipe and have an arthritic Labrador 
retriever twitching in front of the grate.) 

Enter the memsahib with her back 
copy of Country Life and you wonder 
aloud how it came about that New- 
foundland has a meat eater as its floral 
emblem. 

The pitcher plant, as it’s called 
nowadays, but in my time, known as In- 
dian pipes, grows on bogs and digests in- 
sects and perhaps the occasional tadpole 
or nestling bird. It’s a floral emblem that 
inspires confidence. I’d stack it against 
a trillium in the ring any day. 

Ah, what a lovely scent from the 
fireplace. How many thousands of years 
old are the plants in that peat? New- 
foundland has at last begun to use its bogs 
for burning so that we can say with the 
Irishman, ‘‘Other countries may be go- 
ing down the drain but, shure, we do be 
sending ours up the chimney.’ 

Now is the time of year to polish your 
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Piso is a favorite gardening 


Latin plant names. It makes a nice im- 
pression if, come summer in Ottawa you 
can poke your blackthorn into a batch of 
leaves and say: ‘‘By Gad, Madame, a finer 
stand of Zantendeschia aethiopica I have 
not seen in a dog’s age,” Yes, most Gover- 
nors General are tickled when you admire 
their calla lilies in Latin. 

For all that, ‘‘Jesus flannel’’ or 
‘lambs ears’’ as we used to call it does 
more than Stachys lanata to evoke those 
old cottage gardens on the lids of short- 
bread boxes. So do granny’s bonnets 
(aquilegias) or the deep blue Geranium 
phaeum known to us as mourning widow 
or little niggers. 


Interesting stuff, 
plant lore. 
There’s snotty 
var, reeking billy, 
Jesus flannel and 
the meat-eating 
pitcher plant 


Right now, if you’re lucky, the hydro 
lines will snap so that you can light up a 
kerosene lamp or two. That mellow glow 
nicely underlines winter in the higher 
latitudes. Small wonder that even ten 
years ago, the Norwegians purchased 14 
million houseplants on an average of ten 
per household. 

Hmman, did that whimper come from 
the Lab or from the memsahib? Small 
matter. If you’ve got hold of all this hor- 
ticultural trivia, when else are you going 
to discharge it if not in the midst of a 
February blizzard? 

‘‘Everything that grew out of the 
mould was healing herb to our fathers of 
old’’ Strange but one can’t seem to 
recollect many of the local countryman’s 
old remedies. Maybe they’ve been wash- 
= away on a tide of senna tea and castor 
oil. 

But most houses kept a mixture made 
from what we called ‘‘beaver root,’’ the 
yellow pond lily; a salve for horses was 
made from the ground yew and cuts were 
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stuck together with blisters from the 
balsam fir. 

Did you know we still call the balsam 
fir the ‘‘snotty var’’ after the old usage 
of Cornwall? 

Interesting stuff, plant lore. The 
peony root, so prized as a medicine by the 
ancient Romans, had a kingfisher to 
guard it. Or was that the mandrake? At 
any rate, the peony screamed when torn 
from the ground which was certain death 
to all who heard it. 

So the clever Romans tied a stout dog 
to the plant, stood back a safe distance 
with their ears stoppered and waved 
around a porkchop which fetched the dog 
along, the root in tow. 

Was it Sydney who said; ‘‘Doubtless, 
God could have made a better berry but, 
doubtless, God never did’’ The 
strawberry was, of course, known to both 
Virgil and Pliny the Elder but not in its 
present form. Oh, no. Not until shortly 
before 1800 was there that happy marriage 
between Fragaria virginiana and the 
Chilean berry, F. chiloensis, which had 
been taken to France by Captain Frezier 
oS ey ee 

Merciful heaven, did that low growl 
come from the Lab or was it really the 
memsahib? Horticultural trivia is not to 
every taste. Little do such persons know 
that an infusion of the root of Valeriana 
officinalis is certain cure for ragged 
nerves. 

Quite so, an interesting plant, the 
valerian. It affects cats as catnip does — 
and is also attractive to rats! 

Did you know that the Pied Piper of 
Hamelin had valerian roots in his pocket 
when he led the rats into the river? Now 
you do. And that in cases of hypochon- 
dria, hysteria, epilepsy, migraine, nervous 
upsets, croup, bruises, coughs and the 
plague, valerian was once thought to be 
at least as efficacious as running your 
head into a brick wall. 

And strange, isn’t it, about the 
political connections of plants. In 
Scotland, they call sweet william ‘‘reek- 
ing billy’’ out of disaffection for William, 
Duke of Cumberland, ‘‘the butcher’’ of 
Culloden; and ‘‘Monsieur Violette. ..’’ 
none other than N. Bonaparte who pro- 
mised to return with the violets; and the 
orange lily which blooms in Ulster on or 
about ‘‘The Glorious Twelfth’’’ and 
the... 

By Gad! Damme, if that brute of a 
Lab hasn’t sunk its fangs right through 
one’s plus fours and the memsahib, for 
some strange reason, has picked up the 
poker. Toodle-doo. to 
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The Captain does 
it again. This time, a 
smooth, golden rum, 
gently laced with 
a delicious blend of 
natural spices. 
Captain Morgan 
Spiced Rum. 
For drinks so lively, 
they're positively 
rumbunctious! 
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WARNING: Health and Welfare Canada advises that danger to health increases with amount smoked — avoid inhaling. 


